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THE F@DERAL AMERICAN. 


THERE is a word which—significant 
in the Past—must be fraught with 
vital meaning in the Future. Pro- 
claiming the political oneness of a na- 
tion, it indicates also the reserved in- 
dividualism of men and of states as in- 
tegers of the nation. Peculiarly dis- 
tinguishing, as it does, our status as a 
people, the American Republic has 
tested its auspiciousness through seven- 
ty summers of peace, and has been 
identified by it through a quarternion 
of warring winters. It is the name 
FaeperAt; applied originally, perhaps, 
in mere titular description of the Na- 
tional Union, but endearing itself dur- 
ing our great conflict by its associa- 
tion with all that was loyal in opposi- 
tion to whatsoever was disloyal. The 
Foederal flag, the Foederal soldier, the 
Foederal prisoner, the Foederal cause, 
have been so intermingled with all 
that was revered, loved, suffered, and 
defended, that we must recognize the 
name of F@prERAt as one re-given to us 
in a fresh baptism ; a baptism of blood 
and of fire, new-consecrating us politi- 
cally a Power upon the earth. 

There is to be reconstruction in our 
future, but not national reconstruc- 
tion. The nation is intact. As a 


body politic it has never been disin- 
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tegrated. There has been no amputa- 
tion of limb, no severance of ligament ; 
no diminution of any vital substance. 
ixcrescences have been excised, proud 
flesh abated, humors excreted, by 
the stern surgery and salutary medi- 
cine of war; but our democratic sys- 
tem is now convalescent, renovated, 
waxing to broader expansion and more 
vigorous growth. We deplore no loss- 
es unbalanced by gains; we have ex- 
perienced no declensions that have not 
adequate and peculiar compensations. 
As a governmental fabric the Repub- 
lic has lost no prop or pillar; and it 
stands to-day, as it stood before the 
first gun reverberated from the walls 
of Sumter—a _ collossal structure ; 
strong in its foundations, grand and 
symmetric in its proportions. Hence, 
we say, there is no need of national 
reconstruction. The Foederal Union of 
to-morrow is the Foederal Union of 
yesterday ; a sublime democratic tem- 
ple, whose altars, cemented by patriot- 
ic blood in the past, have received 
their libation of patriotic blood in the 
present. 

Hlow majestic the attitude of our 
Foederal American Republic in her day 
of triumph over internal disorder. Re- 
newed as an indivisible nation, she 
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concentrates the resources of thirty- 
six national constituencies. Her Senate 
is no provisionary Diet, attempting to 
reconcile the antagonisms of loosely-al- 
lied dynastic sovereignties ; no conger- 
ies of conflicting governments, like a 
coil of snakes, the larger constrictors 
strangling the smaller ones, as ina Ger- 
manic Confederation. Her Congress is 
no mere Zollverein, discussing only 
questions of traffic, impostand tax. But, 
as in the human body a spinal column 
—composed of continuous vertebrae— 
tough and tense, yet elastic and flex- 
ile, erects and supports the proud 
stature of manhood; so with our Foed- 
eral American polity—a back-bone, 
formed of States, uplifts the lofty one- 
ness of Nationality. From the apex of 
our political vertebra, the ConeReEss, 
like ganglionic lobes of a human brain, 
informs the entire system, which it in- 
telligently crowns. From this seat of 
democratic will, permeate incessant- 
ly, the fluids of thoughtand the nerves 
of authority, to direct all agencies of 
national action throughout the arte- 
rial and muscular economy of our Re- 
public. At what point could we dis- 
joint that vertebral column, without 
crippling or prostrating our entire up- 
right nationality? Whereat might 
we venture to trepan the brain-pan, 
without injuring some delicate tissue, 
or paralyzing some vital function ? 
Therefore, we iterate, our Foederal 
body-politic has not been dismember- 
ed; the nation has not been severed ; 
the Union has never been dissolved. 
But in our view of the unchange- 
able inter-dependence of those political 
vertebree—the States—upon one an- 
other, and in connection, as an erect 
whole—we do not lose sight of the 
vital necessity which exists, that all 
weight should bear equally upon each 
vertebral ring in the column; in other 
words, that political and social bur- 
thens should be distributed with exact 
relationship to the relative strength of 





each State in the governmental struc- 
ture. You cannot bring extraordinary 
or undue pressure upon a single ring 
of the human spine without danger of 
dislocating it; the result of which 
might be to paralyze the entire ner- 
vous system. Neither can we un- 
equally bear in or crowd against a 
State of our Union without imperilling 
not only its integrity but the strength 
of our governmental column. Here, 
then, is the test of harmony and 
health in our governmental workings ; 
that, from Congress downward, through 
all the supporting fabric of States, a 
steady, equal pressure of burthen and 
responsibility be regularly maintain- 
ed; the connection between all parts 
being indissoluble; the vigor of ‘all 
being common; while, with mutual 
flexibility, they yield to every legiti- 
mate pressure, and respond to every 
proper vibration, within the perfect 
and beautiful integumental structure 
wherewith they are bound and to sup- 
port which they grow together. 

Regarding our national polity in this 
light, we can discover no cause for 
apprehension that a disintegration of 
the Foederal connection will ever take 
place. The supporting pillar of States 
—the democratic back-bone — which 
has successfully encountered such a 
shock as was involved in the Rebellion 
and its forces, may well be relied upon, 
hereafter, to maintain its own upright- 
ness. There is no fracture visible 
from base to apex; no disturbance, 
above or below, that cannot be reme- 
died by repose and nourishment. Our 
Feederal giant needs but his refreshing 
draught of new wine, to enable him to 
rise, a collossus among the nations; 
using his strength with the modera- 
tion of real greatness, and wielding 
his resources with the humility of true 
manhood, acknowledging its depend- 
ence upon God. 

For ourselves, as journalists, we have 
decided to mark our appreciation of 
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a new and broader importance of the 
word FepeErat, by adopting it as a sig- 
nificant prefix to our magazine. Asa 
text of political faith, applied to com- 
ing issues, we shall have occasion to 
advert to its interpretations hereafter. 
Under it—as under the mystic initials 
which, on Roman banners, described 
the Roman respublica—the reserved 
rights of States and people must be 
defined as well as guarantied. 


There should be no conflict of sec- 
tions, no jealousies of jurisdictions, 
that cannot be calmed and conciliated 
under our Federal Constitution. By 
that, as the measure of regulating 
-ower — distributing burthens and 
graduating responsibilities—_the States 
must live ; or without it the Republic 
must die. But we have no dread of 
the alternative. Our Republic, under 
God, is immortal. 


THE SAYINGS OF LABIENUS. 





ON THE LIFE OF CHXSAR BY NAPOLEON III. 





[Or all the literary criticisms which 
have budded under the sun of the 
French empire, none has attained the 
height of the Sayings of Labienus (Les 
Propos de Labienus). Mr. Rogeard 
has transported into the French Jan- 
guage the elegance of Cicero and the 
conciseness of Tacitus ; he has, never- 
theless, been very wrong in adding 
one more demonstration to that truth 
so often proved, that the height of in- 
tellect and talent are not measurable 
by the height of the several positions 
ofan author. He has humiliated his 
imperial antagonist, and should have 
expected what has happened to him. 
Why “discuss with him who has thir- 
ty legions? In a country which is 
not free, one should avoid meddling 
with contempuraneous history ; and 
criticism as to such matters is impos- 
sible.” 

Poor Mr. Rogeard has experienced 
the extreme justice of his previsions; 
having been condemned to prison and 
to several hundreds of francs, fine, 
for possessing more mind and talent 
than his sovereign. I hope that the 
free people of America will absolve 
him and read his work, as the finest 


specimen of literary criticism which 
France has produced for years.— 
Trans. | 


What follows took place in the year 
VII, after J. C., the thirty-first year 
of the reign of Augustus, seven years 
before his death. The principality had 
full sway, the people had a master. 
Slowly escaping from that vapor of blood 
which had reddened its risiag, the star 
of Julius at length cast a soft light up- 
on the silent forum. It was a fine 
moment! The wards were quiet, 
and laws were mute; no more ward 
comitia, or assemblies of hundreds, 
took place, no more rogations, no more 
provocations, no more secessions, nO more 
plesbiscitum, no more elections, no more 
disorder ; there was no republican ar- 
my any longer, nwla publica arma. Ro- 
man peace was everywhere, gained by 
the Romans: a single tribune reigned, 
Augustus; a single army stood, the 
army of Augustus; a single will pre- 
vailed, his ; there was a single consul, 
himself; a single censor, himself also ; 
a single praetor, himself; he was every- 
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where (1). Proscribed eloquence died 
away under the shadows of the schools ; 
literature expired under the protection 
of Mxcenus (2). Titus Livius ceased 
to%write; Labeon ceased to speak ; 
Cicero’s readings were forbidden ; so- 
ciety was saved (3). As for glory, that 
was abundant, as it should be in anem- 
pire which respects itself; there had 
been fighting about in all directions ; 
the people of the north and south, 
on the right and on the left, had 
received an all-sufficient whipping ; 
there were plenty of names to post up 
at the corners of streets, and on the 
triumphal arches; there were van- 
quished nations to be chained in basso- 
relicvo; there were the Dalmatians, 
the Cantabrians, and the Aquitanians, 
and the Pannonians ; the Illyrians, the 
Rheetians, the Vindelisians, the Salas- 
sians, and the Dacians, the Ubians, the 
Sicambrians, and the Parthians, whom 
Cesar dreamed of conquering ; without 
counting the Romans of the civil wars, 
over whom Augustus had had the au- 
dacity to triumph, but on horseback 
only, through modesty. The emperor 
had even led the command. in one of 
these wars, and been wounded, (4) ; 
which is the height of glory fora great 
nation. 

Nevertheless, sesterces rained down 
upon the plebeians; the prince 
multiplied his distributions. You 
would have said it cost him noth- 





Nore Ist. A clear allusion to Napo- 
leon III., who concentrates all passions in 
himself, and might call himself the only 
Frenchman. 

Nors 2d. Anallusion to Michelet and 
Quinet, and other professors whose public 
courses were suppressed. 

Nore 3d. An allusion io the expedi- 
tions to the Crimea, Italy, China, Cochin 
China and Mexico, as well as to the re- 
volt of the three days and the massacre of 
the second December. 


Nore 4th. An allusion to Magenta. 
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ing. He distributed all the time, 
and everywhere. He was so kind 
that he even gave to little children 
under eleven (5), which is con- 
trary to law. It is a fine time to vio- 
late the law, when you are better than 
it is. 

(6) The only difficulty was where 
to choose; there were theatrical 
games, gladiators’ games, games in the 
forum, games in the amphitheatre, 
games in the circus, games in the comi- 
tia, nautical games, and Trojan games, 
without counting the races, huntings, 
and athletic wrestling, all of which 
did not prevent there being exhibi- 
tions of rhineceroses, tigers and ser- 
pents fifty yards long. Never had the 
Roman nation had so fineatime. Let 
us add that the prince frequently re- 
viewed the horsemen himself, and that 
he loved often to renew the spectacle 
of defiling (7), a majestic, if not a vari- 
ed one, which it would be unjust to 
fail to enumerate among the pleasures 
he afforded to the masters of the 
world.- As for himself, his pleasures 
were simple; and, unless it should be 
that he gave a little too often the le- 
gitimate place of Scribonia or Livia, 
either to Drusula, or Tertufla, or Ter- 
entulla, or Rufulla, or to Salvia Titis- 
cenia, or to others; and that he had 
the bad taste, when famine was every- 
where, to banquet too joyously, dis- 
guised as a god, with eleven of his jol- 
ly companions, likewise deified (8) ; and 





Norte 5th. An allusion to the orphan 
asylum of the Imperial Prince, and other 
benevolent societies, under the exclusive 
patronage of the Empress and the Imperial 
Prince. 

Nore 6th. An allusion to the great 
number of new theatres opened, under the 
reign of Napoleon ITI. 


Nore 7th. Napoleon, at the beginning 
of his reign, constantly reviewed the cav- 
alry troops, accompanied by his wife. 
Nore 8th. An allusion to the scanda- 
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that he was too ardently devoted to 
fine furniture and beautiful Corinth 
vases, so as even sometimes to kill the 
owner to get the vase; and that he 
was fond of gambling, and the shaking 
of dice; and that he was still a little 
given to his uncle’s vice—so that, in 
his old age, his taste having become 
more delicate, he would only admit 
virgins to the honor of: his intimacy ; 
and that the duty of bringing the said 
* virgins to him devolved upon Livia his 
wife (9), who, for that matter, acquit- 
ted herself of the little office with 
great zeal ; except this, and some other 
little things, which are hardly worth 
mentioning, Suetonius assures us that 
the rest of his time was passed in a 
very regular and irreproachable man- 
ner. Tius this Julian era was a very 
happy period, and the age of Augustus 
was a great age, and it is not without 
reason that Virgil, who was rather 
held off at first, and indemnified for 
it afterwards, exclaims that the reign 
of Saturn had come again. 

There were some shadows in the pic- 
ture, to be sure. There had been about 
ten conspiracies or so (10), and as many 
seditions; that spoils a reign; and 
there were the republicans coming up 
again. The most that could be, had 
been killed, at Pharsalia, at Thapsus, 
at Munda, at Philippi, at Actium, at 
Alexandria, and in Sicily ; for Roman 
liberty is tough, and no less than seven 
butcheries of the mass, and seven 


lous orgies at Compiegnes, Saint Cloud, 
and Fontainebleau, as well as to certain 
private parties at the Tuileries. 

Nore 9th. An allusion to the guilty 
complicity of the Empress in covering, 
with her title as wife, the presence at 
court of certain persons, whose conduct 
with the Emperor was the subject of nu- 
merous commentaries. 


Nore 10th. An allusion to Orsini’s at- 
tempt to assassinate the Emperor, to that 
at the Champs Elysees, at the Comic Op- 
era, at Marseilles, and many others. 


‘ 
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slaughters, had been necessary to disa- 
ble it (11). Legions seemed to spring 


from the earth at the call of Pompey. 
These republicans, then, had been con- 
scientiously killed ; but how many of 
them ? Three hundred thousand, per- 
haps, at most; that was pretty fair, 
but not quite enough; there were 
still some of them about. Tence 
some little drawbacks in the great 
man’s life. In the senate, he was 
obliged to wear a cuirass and a sword 
under his robe, which are disagreeable, 
especially in a warm climate (12); and 
was obliged to surround himself by ten 
robust fellows, whom he called his 
friends, but who were nevertheless un- 
pleasant companions (13). 

There were also three cohorts, who 
dragged their clanking swords after 
him, in that same city, where sixty 
years before not so much as a little 
knife could be brought; this might 
make one doubt the popularity of the 
father of the country a little. There 
was Agrippa, too (14), who was demol- 
ishing rather too much; but a fine 
marble tomb must, of course, be made 
for the great nation that desired to 
die (15). There was, besides, the pre- 
fect of Lyons, Licinius, who drained 
his province somewhat ‘too much ; he 
did not know how to fleece the sheep 
without making it bleat ; he was an ig- 
norant, rough administrator, who satis- 
fied himself with taking money where 
it was to be found, that is, in people’s 
pockets, proceeding without ceremony, 

Nore 11th. An allusion to the Italian, 
Hungarian and Polish up-risings. 

Nore 12th. An allusion to the coat-of- 
mail, given by the Empress, and worn by 
the Emperor, as well as to his body-guard. 

Nore 13th. An allusion to the Impe- 
rial Guard. 

Nore 14th., An allusion to Prefect 
Haussman. 

Nore 15th. Probably an allusion to 
the government of Algiers, under Randon 
and Pelissier. 
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and wanting genius in execution; it 
was he who took it into his head to 
add two months to the almanac, in or- 
der to have the monthly tax paid 
twice in his good city. As for the 
rest. it must be admitted that he 
shared honestly with his master the 
product of his administration. 

The good people of Lyons, not know- 
ing how to shake this leech off their 
skin, had the simplicity to appeal to 
Cesar, to recall their prefect—who kept 
his place. 

There was besides a certain expedi- 
tion toa distance, which was not ex- 
actly a thing to take airs about. The 
unfortunate Varus (16) had been 
whipped like a simpleton, with three 
legions, down there, beyond the 
Rhine, in the Hyrcinian forest. This 
looked badly. War is like al] good 
things, there is such a thing as having 
too much of it. It has the merit of 
being an absorbing spectacle ; the most 
powerful of all diversions, I grant you ; 
but it is a resource which must be 
economized. We should not play this 
terrible and insolent game too easily ; 
it may turn against him who plays it; 
and when a man is a “savior” (17), itis 
hardly becoming to send the people he 
has saved to be butchered. This may 
be made an objection; but who 
thought ofsuch a thing? about twen- 
ty thousand mothers, and what is that 
ina great empire? It is well known 
that glory does not give her favors, 
and Rome was rich enough in blood 
and money to pay for them. Augus- 
tus merely ran his head against a post 
and made a prosopopeia, which, for 
that matter, has become classic (18). 


a 


Nore 16th. An allusion to the defeat 
of General Laurencet in Mexico. 

Nore 17th. An allusion to the rdl of 
savior, assumed by Napoleon, after the 
coup d'é/at, when he declared himself the 
“savior of society about to perish.” 

Nore 18th. “ Empire is peace.” (Na- 
poleon III). 








[Jaly, 


There was Lollius, too, who had lost 
an eagle; it could be done without ; 
and, as for finances, a new era was 
about opening; great administration 
was invented ; the world was to be ad- 
ministered. The monster empire,with a 
hundred million hands and one stom- 
ach, unity, was founded! I will work 
with your hands and you shall digest 
with my stomach ; that is a clear mat- 
ter, and Menenius was right ; the opin- 
ion of the peasant of the Danube is 
no business of mine (19). 

If this system led to some abuses ; if 
from time to time there was a famine 
or so, that was but a cloud in the light 
of universal joy, a discordant note lost 
in the concert of public gratitude ; and 
all these little misfortunes, which per- 
adventure ruffled the surface of the 
empire, were, sooth to say, but mer- 
ry contrasts and frequent diversions 
kept for a happy nation by its good 
fortune, in order that it might rest 
from its happiness and have time to 
breathe. It was like the seasoning of 
the feast; just enough to break the 
monotony of success, temper jubila- 
tion, and prevent satiety. They were 
choking with prosperity; there are 
benefits which overwhelm and joys 
that kill. 

Who, then, in this golden age, who 
could complain? Tacitus said, seven 
years later, when Augustus died» 
that there remained but few citi- 
zens who had seen the republic; stil] 
fewer remained of those who had 
served it; they had been carried off in 
the civil wars, or by outlawry, or by 
summary executions, or by assassina- 
tion, or by prison, or by exile, or by 
poverty, or by despair. Time had done 
the rest. There remained some vexed 
spirits, some morose old men; and as 


Nore 19th. Itis impossible to better 
impersonate the present political system 
in France, and its so-vaunted centraliza- 
tion. 
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for those who had been born since Ac- 
tium, they had come into the world 
with a picture of the emperor in their 
eyeball (20), and they did not see any 
the better for that ; there was reason 
to hope that they would be at least 
disposed to find the new appearance 
of things satisfactory, and even the 
most satisfactory of all, as they had 
never seen any other. Thus the bulk 
of the people of Remus (21) was con- 
tent, and everything was for the best 
in the best of empires. 

At this period lived Labienus. Do 
you know Labienus? He was a 
strange man, with an odd disposition- 
Just imagine, that he persisted in re- 
maining a citizen in a city where there 
were no longer anything but subjects. 
Can one fancy such a thing? Civis 
romanus sum, said he; and you could 
not get him away from that idea. He 
wished, like Cicero, to die free in his 
free country; could anything be more 
utterly preposterous? A citizen and a 
free man: what a fool! undoubtedly 
he said that—as Polynectes at a later 
day: I am a Christian !—without so 
much as knowing what he did say. 
The truth is, that his poor mind was 
wandering ; he had a dangerous affec- 
tion of the brain; at least, that was 
the opinion of the physician of Augus- 
tus, the celebrated Antonius, who call- 
ed this species of madness an argu- 
ing monomania, and who had ordered 
the patient to be treated by imprison- 
ment. Labienus did not take the 
remedy ; so he was not cured, as you 
will see, when I shall have made you 
better acquainted with him. 

(22) Titus Labienus bore a name 
honored already doubly by good citi- 


Note 20th. An allusion to the present 
French generation. 





Norte 2lst. Probably an allusion to 
Romieu. 


Norse 22d. Everything seems to indi- 
cate that this is an allusion to Victor Hu- 
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zens. The first Labienus, Ceesar’s lieu- 
tenant, had left him at the time when 
the Rubicon was passed, in order not 
to be an accomplice of his outrage; 
the second had served the Parthians 
better than the triumvers; our hero 
was the third. A line of Seneca, the 
rhetor, already suffices to give us a 
glimpse of this majestic personage ; for 
we find there the haughty words of 
Labienus: “I know that what I write 
can only be read after my death.’ An 
orator and a historian of the highest 
order, having attained glory through 
a thousand obstacles, it was said of 
him that he had wrested admiration 
away, rather than obtained it. He 
then wrote a history,some pages of 
which he occasionally read within 
closed doors, to tried friends. It was 
on account of this history that the 
condemnation of books to the flames 
was put into force for the first time, 
on motion of a senator, who became 
himself a sufferer, a little while after, 
by the penalty he had invented ; and 
Labienus thus was the first in Rome 
who had the honor of an incendiary 
senatus-consultum. This is what Mr. 
Egger judiciously calls “ the new diffi- 
culties which the imperial regime caus- 
ed to arise in history.”” The poor 
scorched historian, not being able to 
survive his work, went toshut himself 
up in the tomb of his ancestors, to 
emerge no more. He thought his 
work had perished, but it was not so. 
Cassius knew it by heart, and Cassius, 
protected by exile, was,as he said him- 
self, a living edition of his friend’s 
book, an edition which was not to be 
burned. Without doubt the book of 
Labienus was as insane as his life. A 
burned book: what a trifling matter! 
is that anything to kill oneself about ? 
The Senate did not wish the death of 
the guilty man, but merely to give 





go, whose father was a republican general 
under Bonaparte. 
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him a warning; it was needful to pro- 
fit by it; but this man took every- 
thing in the wrong way, and always 
heard a thing backwards, when he 
heard it at all. He was well worthy 
of figuring in the long file of stoic sui_ 
cides which had begun to form, and 
among all those heroic simpletons, 
those absolute and systematic opposers, 
insare and absurd, who made their 
very death an act of opposition, and 
imagined that, by opening their veins, 
they played the emperor a trick. Some 
even killed themselves solely to spite 
the prince, who laughed under his 
moustache, and was all the more con- 
vinced of the excellence of his policy, 
when he saw his work doing itself. 
Labienus was a man of this kind; you 
see he was an idiot ; such was the man 
whose Sayings we wish to tell you,and 
you will see in those sayings, as in his 
life and death, that he was always the 
same, that is to say, incorrigible. He 
was a man of the old party; since the 
republic had gone by; a reactionary, 
since the republic was a thing of the 
past; one of the old regime, since the 
government of laws was the former 
regime ; in a word, he was an old fogy. 
(23) He was one of those quarrel- 
some men who must tremble under a 
strong government, in. order that 
peaceable men should be secure, and 
that society, shaken to its foundation, 
should be able to rest again upon its 
basis. This is not all: Labienus was 
ungrateful. In the very midst of 
Cesarism, in the full tide of glory, 
amid that over-abundance of felicity 
and that vast festival of humankind 
he ignored the benefactions scatter! 
ed with open hand by the second 
founder of Rome, the peace-maker of 
the world. He cherished, at the same 
time, the inimical passions and blind 
polly which make dangerous men 


Nore 23d. 
coup d@’ état. 


Napoleon’s words after the 


and bad citizens. 


[ July, 


But you do not 
know him. Ilis passion wanted air 
and space in the suffocation of the 
principality. Being able no longer to 
speak, write, act or move, he passed 
whole hours upon the Sublicius bridge, 
looking at the flow of the Tiber, mo- 
tionless and mute, but with flashing 
eyes and threatening gesture, his bo- 
som swelling with the spirit of former 
days; like a statue of Mars the aven- 
ger, like a petrified tribune. “It is 
sweet to sleep,” said Michael Angelo, 
“or to be of stone, so long as shame 
and misery endure.” Labienus did 
not sleep, but he was of stone, harder 
than the rock of the capitol (immobile 
sazum). Tyranny had no hold upon 
him, the empire could not clutch at 
him ; he was a Roman of the old rock 
which nothing could break. Alone’ 
standing, like Cocles, between an army 
and a precipice, he defied both ; he de- 
fied Augustus and smiled upon death 
In all this there was something good’ 
if you will; but, at the same time’ 
what a detestable disposition! what a 
surly turn of mind! Octavius in vain 
struck off a superb medal, with the 
three interlaced hands of the triumvi- 
rate and this sublime inscription : 
“ The salvation of humanity.” Even this 
displeased him: he asserted that he 
had been saved in spite of himself, and 
he quoted the line of Horace: 


“When thus to be preserved is not my 
wish or will, 

“The savior an assassin is, who thus pre- 
serves me still.” 


The old Labienus was one of those 
who had seen the republic; he hed 
the folly to remember it ; there lay the 
evil. He now saw a great reign, and 
he was not satisfied. There are people 
who never are so. He always thought 
himself ‘on the day after Pharsalia 
forty years of glory put his eyes out 
with their lustre, but without opening 
them ; he looked like a man in a bad 
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dream, and reality was only an infernal 
vision to him. He was a simpleton in 
his astonishment; he would not be- 
lieve what had happened. Epimenides 
(who slept a hundred years), when he 
awoke was less astonished. Sad in the 
midst of universal joy,sombre at the 
Roman orgie, like the two philosophers 
in Couture’s picture, he was there and 
seemed to live elsewhere; he was a 
death’s head at the feast; you might 
have thought him a corpse escaped 
from the tombs at Philippi, an inquis- 
itive spectre who had come to look on. 
Sometimes a friend pitied him; he 
pitied his friend. Most often, all alone, 
he growled in his own corner; he 
looked at the empire passing. It was 
not possible to make such a man listen 
to reason; he belonged to another age, 
and was an exile in the new one; le 
had the home-sickness of the past; 
he had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing ; he comprehended nothing in 
the present epoch; he had all the pre- 
judices of Brutus; he was infested 
with Greek opinions which had not 
heen fashionable in Rome for some time 
past. He looked as old as the Twelve 
Tables ; he still thought as people 
thought in the time of Fabricius and 
the long-haired Camillus. And what 
fantastic ideas and incredible manias ; 
especially one very singular, inexplica- 
ble taste: he loved liberty! It is clear 
that T. Labienus had not common 
sense. To love liberty! Do you un- 
derstand that? It was a retrograde 
Opinion, since liberty was a thing of 
old; the new men loved the new 
regime. He did not understand nicety 
of shades, nor had he the idea of time, 
or the comprehension of transition. 
Time had gone on, ideas also; he 
remained as firmly planted as a goal ; 
he still believed in justice, in the law, 
in science and in conscience ; he was 
clearly in his dotage. He talked of 
the party of honest men, like Cicero ; 
he talked of the senate, of tribunes, 
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of the comitia, and did not see that 
all these had melted away, like snow, 
into an immense sink, and that he was 
almost alone upon the outside. He 
still counted years by the consuls; 
for Augustus had left the name, in 
order that the thing might be believed 
in, and he hoped to resuscitate the 
thing by preserving the name. He 
prepared discourses to the people, as if 
there was a people; he invoked laws, 
as if there were laws; the principality 
to him was but a parenthesis in his- 
tory, a shameful page in the annals of 
Rome; he would have made haste to 
turn the leaf over or tear it out; he 
always said that it would end, and he 
thought so; people thought him mad, 
and he was so, as you see. As for 
everything else, he was a good sort of 
man; incapable’ of hurting a fly, or 
wishing the least harm to any one, 
unless it was Augustus, and hardly 
that. He was so mild, that he was for 
merely sending him to the galleys, to 
work the tread-mill, contrary to the 
more prevalent opinion of those who 
would have had him crucified. He 
thought besides, with the stoics, that 
punishment is good for the guilty ; it is 
therefore true to say that he wished 
Augustus the only happiness that 
could be his—expiation. 

One day he was walking under Agrip- 
pa’s portico, and met Gallionus, (24). 
Junius Gallionus was a young sage, even 
as Labienus was an old madman. He 
was a mild, serious young man, learned 
and elegant, polite, circumspect and 
prudent, a moderate stoic; Spanish 
and Roman at once,a citizen and a 
subject, a man of two epochs and two 
countries, with mixed blood and _ pie- 
bald opinions, a little this and a little 
that ; sometimes, like Horace, turning 
his saddened glances towards the tomb 
of liberty, and letting them fall again, 
no less sad, upon the cradle of the 

Norte 24th. Probably Edmond About, 
or Prevost Paradol. 
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empire ; giving a tear to Cato, a smile 
to Cesar; with a benevolent disposi- 
tion, liking everybody a little, even 
Labienus. He was Seneca’s brother, 
who had not dared to live, and uncle 
to Lucanus, who knew not how to die. 
There were no longer any but half- 
way heroes, and stumps of grand- 
eur ; a nation in ruins before its tem- 
ples were built; here and there were 
still some half Romans. Gallionus 
made verses for the favorite Mzecenus ; 
the critics called him the ingenious 
Gallionus. In fine, he must have had 
talent, for he was a proconsul. It was 
after him that those who were indiffer- 
ent in religious matters were called 
Gallionists ; he might have been some- 
what of a patron in the same way, in 
political matters. This is what Labi- 
enus accused him of. I think the 
sombre promenader was about passing 
him by, without caring to recognize 
him, for Labienus was not amiable ; he 
was not any more affable than those 
famous senators who, proudly seated 
in the forum one day, received the 
Gauls so haughtily. Indeed, Gallio- 
nus would not have ventured to stroke 
his beard ; but the young man was so 
happy, so pleased, and had such urgent 
need to tell some one the great news 
he had just learned; he was so cu- 
rious to sce what effect it would 
have on Labienus; that he accosted 
him. 
“Good day, Titus! guid agis, dul- 
cissime rerum, how do you do ?” 
*T am ill, if the empire is well.’’ 
“Well! every one knows that you 
are always in a bad humor; but I have 
news for you.” 
“There is nothing that can be news 
to me, if Augustus still reigns.”’ 
“Come! come! I know that you 
have been in a rage for thirty years, 
and that you have not laughed once 
since the triumvirate ceased to be; 
but here is my news: the Memoirs of 
Augustus have just appeared.’’ 
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“Since when have murderers taken 
to writing books ?’’ 

“Since honest men have taken to 
making emperors.”’ 

Alas !”” 

“You will not read these memoirs, 
then, dear Titus.’’ 

“T shall read them. I shall read 
them, Gallionus, with tears of shame.” 

“ And you will reply to them, criti- 
cise them, write an anti-Cesar, as 
Ceesar has written an anti-Cato.” 

“ No, Gallionus, I shall publish noth- 
ing on this subject. Ido not discuss 
with him who has thirty legions ; in a 
country which is not free, one should 
not allow oneself to touch upon con- 
temporary history ; and criticism, in 
such a case, is impossible.” 

“ You do not wish to enlighten the 
public, then.” 

“T do not wish to aid in deceiving 
them; for, in these times, on such sub- 
jects, nothing that appears can be good, 
nothing that is good can appear. I 
shall continue my secret history, the 
manuscript of which I shall send to 
Severius, in a safe place; I will save 
truth by exiling it.” 

“ But it is promised that criticism is 
to be free; tyranny is to give litera- 
ture a week’s freedom.” 

“ They can give but a false liberty, 
a liberty of December (25), that is to 
say, a carnival—like liberty, Libertas 
decembris, as Horace says: I will not 

profit by it. I will not, by writing 
against the book, place myself between 
the vengeance of Octavius and the 
clemency of Augustus (26), without 
even having free choice. I will not, 


a S 


Nore 25th: An allusion to the coup d’- 
état of the 2d December, and to the prom- 
ises of liberty, held out by Napoleon III, 
as the crowning of the edifice. 

Nore 26th. An allusion to the words 
of Octavius, so foolishly glorified by histo- 
ry: “ Augustus no longer remembers the 
injuries done to Octavius.” 
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like Cinna, give the fellow a chance to 
play the magnanimous with me, and 
be dispatched, as it were, by a pardon. 
As for praising the book, I could only 
do so if it is good, in which case I 
should fear to be confounded with 
those who will praise it from other 
motives. It is then as impossible for 
me to praise as to blame. Besides, the 
book is not good and could not be. 
When a man is so guilty as to have 
made himself king, and so imbecile as 
to make himself a god, I think that he 
cannot have all the qualities requisite 
for writing history. 

“You know already that he has nei- 
ther good sense, nor good faith; what 
then remains to him? He can neither 
know the truth, nor tell it, if he knew 
it; what does this sceptre-bearer med- 
dle with, then? Why does he take it 
into his head to write history? <A his- 
torian-king should begin by abdica- 
ting. He has not done so; it is a bad 
sign! I have read passages of it. Ile 
justifies outlawry and apologizes for 
usurpation. It must beso. And you, 
Gallionus, wish me to criticize this 
work of falsehood and ignorance, clad 
in the approbation of two thousand 
centurions, and recommended to the 
readers by veterans. Criticism! It 
is siege you would have. You do not 
see, my good Gallionus, that this is 
one of the best tricks that the son of 
the banker (27) has played the sons 
of the she-wolf, who, alas! unlike 
their ancestress, do not know how to 
bite. Ah! Gallionus, we are degener- 
ate, we are Romans of the decline, fall- 
en from Cesar to Augustus, thrown 
from Charybdis against Scylla; from 
strength to trickery, from the uncle 
to the nephew! Pah! No, I will not 
fall in this literary trap, nor be caught 
in the hole ; nor will I cause others to 
fall into it; no, I will not write on the 

Nore 27th. This may be an allusion to 
the real father of Napoleon III. 
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Memoirs of Augustus. The silence of 
the people is the lesson of kings. La- 
bienus will teach it to Augustus. 

“ Be at ease, too; if you want criti- 
cism on this little morsel of imperial 
literature, if you want cunning appre- 
ciation, you will have it ; if you want 
learned dissertation, it will rain down 
if you want ingenious and frequent ob- 
servations, reviews full of novelty, ele- 
gant and courteous discussion sustain- 
ed in an exquisite strain by men be- 
longing to the best society, you will 
have it; if you want controversy on 
its knees and rhetoric flat on its stom- 
ach, and epigrams thrown off, the 
point of which tickles instead of 
wounding, and bites which are caress- 
es, and bitter reproaches which are 
pleasing, and adorably-graceful little 
lines slipped in under the guise ofse- 
vere judgment, and pretty little words 
of the most charming description, deli- 
cately enveloped in the garb ofa fero- 
cious and warlike sentence, and bou- 
quets of flowers of rhetoric, and waves 
of mellifluous eloquence, and argu- 
ments offered up on cushions, and ob- 
jections presented on a silver waiter, 
like a letter brought by a servant; 
nothing of all this will be wanting, my 
dear Gallionus. We shall see the 
muses of the state go through a dance, 
and Meecenus will lead the ballet. The 
chaste sisters have quitted Pindus for 
Mount Palatine, and Apollo belongs to 
the police. So Augustus is certain of 
his public, readers, judges, critics, imi- 
tators and commentators ; he will find 
people for this work. Those who have 
made Virgil great, can make Aristar- 
chus so; he needs them, he will have 
them! 

(28) “All literature is merry-making 
ready. Varius is weeping with joy; 
Flavius is happy, Rabirius is preparing 
his tablets ; Haterius will lecture, and 





Nore 28th. An allusion to men of let- 
ters only known in Paris. 
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Tarpa will declaim. Pompeius Macer 
declares that it is a glad day for moral- 
ity, and orders three luxuriously-bound 
copies, for the three public libraries 


which he has just organized; Fenes- 


tella will add a volume to his literary 
History ; Metullus, who writes the 
prince’s speeches so beautitully, will 
enumerate the oratorical beauties of 
his book, and Verruis, the grammarian, 
will name over its grammatical beau- 
ties; Marathus, the historiographer, 
will give an analysis in the court-jour- 
nal, and Athenadorus, the protege of 
Octavius, will draw upa paraphrase 
for the use of ladies, and little explan- 
atory notes suited to princesses. [ 
have mentioned ten men, but I know 
a thousand ; all these people will de- 
file before the emperor, shouting aloud, 
like knights at parade: he, however, 
will assume an attitude full of modes- 
ty and majesty ; his gesture will say: 
Enough! his smile will say: Once 
more! and the crowd will split its 
throat anew. As he had the populace 
of the Seven Hills to applaud his acts, 
so he will have, to praise his book, the 
populace of authors ; applause is cer- 
tain, but it can only come from one 
side; it is evena rather funny conse- 
quence of his unique literary situation. 
The unfortunate man did not perhaps 
forsee it, but what do I care? he will 
succeed by order; that is hard, but I 
cannot helpit. All-powerfulness is in- 
convenient to an author; the wreath 
of the crowned writer is not all roses. 
The situation is hard to bear, and Virgil 
would have lost his Latin in such a 
quandary. But aman must bear the 
laws he makes, and when shame is 
poured out, it must be quaffed down. 
Pay attention, my dear Gallionus; the 
holiday is about to commence, it will 
be noisy and crowded ; the musicians 
are already in their places, tuning their 
instruments and playing the prelude 
to the concert ; listen and look, if it 
suits your taste ; I confess that the 
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spectacle will be very entertaining to 
those who are still able to laugh. 

(29) “I know that the work will 
comprise the last civil war, and even the 
last year of the reign of Julius Cesar. 
In good faith,my dear Gallionus,can you 
look at such a thing as serious? Au- 
gustus publishing (30) a book upon the 
revolution he caused! What ought to 
be said, think you, of a criminal who 
would publish an apology for his 
crime ? To my mind, he commits a sec- 
ond outrage, more difficult, it is true, 
than the first (for it is easier to com- 
mit a crime than to justify it); but 
this second crime, if more difficult to 
accomplish, is as guilty and more hurt- 
ful, for the victims are more numer- 
ous, and the consequences more endur- 
ing. The first attacks the life of men, 
the other their conscience; the one 
kills the body, the other the mind; the 
one oppresses the present, the other 
the future. It is the coup @ etat of 
morality, the creation of disorder, sys- 
tematized injustice, the organization 
of evil, the promulgation of no-rights, 
the outlawry of truth, the definitive 
defeat of public reason, the general 
rout of ideas, an intellectual battle of 
Actium. It is the true capping of an 
edifice of rascality and infamy, and the 
only one possible. The book of Au- 
gustus 1s his life raised up as an ex- 
ample, his ambition made innocent, his 
will made into formula as law ; it is the 
code of malefactors, the bible of repro- 
bates; andit is this book that you 
would attempt to criticise publicly, 
under the regime of his good pleasure ! 


Nore 29th. An allusion to the later 
days of the Empire, and the revolution of 
forty-eight. : 

Nore 30th. It is known that the aim 
of Napoleon, in writing the life of Cesar, 
was to personify his uncle in Czesar, and 
himself in Augustus, and to prove that 
both have been the personification of the 
interests of their epoch. 
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you would make literary opposition to 
Augustus? What folly! criticism of 
Octavius! What a sorry joke! he 
made no criticism of Cato; he killed 
him! What! themiserable wretch who 
ussussinates you! preaches a sermon 
to you upon assassination ! and, before 
dispatching you, asks your opinion 
as to his little composition, your sin- 
cere opinion, as to its matterand form ; 
your political and literary opinion ; for 
he is an artist and a good fellow, and 
he wishes your opinion of his works ; 
and you give it him, and, with the knife 
across your throat, you will confabu- 
late with the executioner! Gallionus, 
my friend*®you cannot mean it! 

“What could you say of Verres (31) 
writing a book upon property ? Would 
you discuss with him? Are the Me- 
mvirs of Octavius anything better ? 
Are they not the theory of usurpation, 
written by an usurper? They are a 
school for conspiracy, opened by an un- 
punished conspirator. 

(32) “ The author can, after all, only 
tell what he knows: he knows how to 
pillage a city, how to cut the throats of 
a senate, how to break open a ‘treasure 
in a temple and rob Jupiter; he knows 
how to make false keys, false oaths and 
false wills ; he knows how to lie in the 
Forum and at the Curia, how to cor- 
rupt the electors, or do without them ; 
how to kill his wounded colleagues, as 
at Modena; how to outlaw a mass of 
men at once, and how to play other 
princely games ; he knows how, accord- 


Nore 3lst. A celebrated Roman extor- 
tioner. 

Nore 32d. An allusion to the excess- 
es committed by the soldiers, on the 2d 
December, in Paris, and to the arrest and 
expatriation of the deputies, as well as to 
the stealing the funds in the bank of 
France, of those of the Carsse d’ Epargne, 
and of the Jiospices, to electoral corrup- 
tion, to the assassination of General Corne- 
muse in the Emperor’s Cabinet, etc., etc. 


ing to the method of the first Casar 


to borrow from some to lend to oth- 


ers, and make himself friends on both 
sides ; he knows how, with a vigorous 
bound, to cross all barriers and all Ru- 
bicons ; then, with a last leap, raising 
himself above divine and human laws, 
make the supreme effort and, cutting 
a caper, come down a king. He knows 
how to do all this, but he does not 
know a word of history, nor of poli- 
tics, nor morals, unless it is great mor- 
ality, that is to say, the morals of the 
great, such as were taught in his fami- 
ly. There is nothing thenin his book 
that one needs to know, and a profu- 
sion of what it is dangerous to learn. 
He is fond of old sayings, old coins and 
old armor, but not the olden morals. 
Would yon discuss with him on points 
of grammar, archeology or numismat- 
ics ? Fool! would you do him that hon- 
our? Yousee that would be falling 
into his trap, and playing his game. 
People like him feel themselves to be, 
do what they may, under the ban of 
society ; they have left it violently 
through a crime, they wish to regain 
it stealthily by trickery (33). They 
have but one ambition, to insinuate 
themselves among decent people. To 
do this, they assume every disguise ; 
they go about everywhere, seeking for 
their poor lost honor; they are seen 
crowned beggars, asking for esteem 
from door to door; it is the only alms 
that cannot be giventhem. Augustus 
is at this pass; this quaffer of blood 
has but one thirst, that for praise ; 
this thief of the empire of the world 
can steal but one thing more: his re- 
habilitation. But he attempts what 
is impossible. The powerless and des- 
perate effort which he makes to save 
the payments of his wrecked reputa- 





Nore 33d. An allusion to the Emper- 
or’s desire to fill a chair in the Academy 
of France, as his uncle did, in order to ap- 
pear to be something in himself. 
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tion, the supreme effort to hang his 
honor to a last bough about to break 
—these last strugglés of Caesar against 
opinions which crush him—have I 
know not what about them, that is lugu- 
brious yet comical, like the smile of 
the gladiator who would die grace- 
fully. The book of Cesar is like the 
toilet of the condemned, like the bow 
which the man about to be hanged 
makes to the crowd, as he goes to pun- 
ishment. It is the coquettish dis- 
play of his last day. Czesar was so 
filthy, that the executioner would not 
have touched him; he has washed 


Sunset Song on the St. Lawrence. 


[ July, 


himself off a little, to embrace death. 
And he asks for readers !. The insolent 
fellow! readers of Cesar! to what 
end? He dares ina preface to put 
questions to his reader ; it is the lictor 
who will reply (34).” 

“ While awaiting that reply, I will 
read the Memoirs of Augustus.” 

“And I,” replied Labienus, “ will 
read over again the Libels of Cassius.” 


Nore 34th. The author could not have 
prophecied better ; for he was himself con- 
demned to five years’ imprisonment, and 
five hundred francs fine. 


SUNSET SONG ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


O row me toward the setting sun! 
O gently dip the oar! 

A ritual of glories 
Are the islands and the shore: 

Waves glitter in the golden light— 
They shimmer on the sands ; 

In beryl swirls and sapphire curls 
They clap their crystal hands. 


O row me toward the setting sun ! 
The sails that greet my view, 

Like birds, with saffron-colored wings, 
Fade in the dreamy blue. 

With living emeralds hung, the birch 
Its silvery column rears ; 

In waves and air, still sparkling fair, 
The leaflets shine, like tears. 


O row me toward the setting sun ! 
Tis there life’s river flows— 

Saint Lawrence of each human heart, 
With isles of soft repose: 

And barren isles—and rocky isles— 
Of passion and of pain ; 

Till the sun goes out within our skies, 
And the world is dusk again ! 
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THE TWO 


WILLIES. 





A CITY ITEM. 





CHAPTER ONE. 


DEATH IN A HOVEL. 


“God of the fatherless ! I leave this 
orphan in Thy hands !” 

A faint glimmer, a sudden flare, a 
flickering gleam, scarcely breaking 
the room’s shadows. The candle was 
melting in its socket, for it was near 
midnight, and the dim wick had been 
wasting untended since night-fall. 

Half disclosed, or obscured, as the 
flame waxed or waned, was a low pal- 
let, on which, draped by tattered 
blankets, reclined a woman whose life 
was ebbing as the candle flickered. 
Beside her reposed a little boy, whose 
quiet respiration mingled with the 
painful breathing of his dying mother. 

When the flowers of summer-time 
withered upon their stems, and the 
brown autumn foliage drifted silently 
from the trees—and when, afterwards, 
sad winds of November rustled the 
fallen leaves into dry heaps by the way- 
side—a young, pale-faced widow, dwell- 
ing in one of those miserable hovels 
that are often found in the rear of 
fashionable streets, had wasted slowly, 
upon her bed, drifting from life, until 
now, at the winter’s coming, hes 
wearied dust was to be gathered 
among the dry heaps of a pauper buri- 
al ground. 

But the instinct of love was strong 
as death. She pressed her shrunken 
hand upon the head of the little boy 
beside her, and, with her last tremu- 
lous breath, murmured a prayer to the 
Merciful One: 

“ God of the fatherless ! I leave this 
orphan in Thy hands!” 

The child, awakened by his moth- 


er’s embrace, clung, frightened to her 
bosom, for the candle-wick, nearly con; 
sumed, gave out, at intervals, only a 
sullen tinge that could not dissipate 
the gloom. 

“ Mother, mother! it is dark ! where 
are you ?” 

“ Willie, I am going from you” — 

* Mother—” 

“ My child !—God will find—you a 
—mother !” 

One convulsive clasp of her boy’s 
neck in the darkness—one tremulous 
movement of her lips, as with a part- 
ing kiss ; and then the widow’s spirit 
soared beyond its earthly habitation, 
and Willie clung to his mother’s life- 
less breast—an orphan. 

Dwellers in other hovel-like apart- 
ments of the tenant-row—neighbors 
poor as the departed widow—came 
and stilled the child’s loud grief with 
soothing words. Closing the eyes and 
straightening the limbs of the dead, 
they waited, curiously, while a coro- 
ner hurried through his routine, and 
the alms-house officer gave orders for 
a pine coffin, wherein to cover up the 
dust of that friendless sufferer, who had 
died of neglect and privation. 

But whither wandered ‘the child 
Willie, when strange-faced men had 
nailed down the coffin-lid, and when 
his tearful gaze beheld a dark hearse 
driven from the narruw alley? Was 
it the hand of his Father in heaven 
that led the poor boy out of this deso- 
late home, and directed his young 
eves, all blinded with weeping, away 
from those dreary tenant-house walls, 
that had, till now, surrounded him ? 


“ Mother ! dear mother! where are 
you ?” 
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Sobbing thus, Willie wandered 
through the thoroughfares. His tat- 
tered garments brushed the rich ap- 
parel of proud ones who passed him 
by unheedingly ; his feeble cry sunk 
all unheard amid the bustle and tu- 
mult of traffic and pleasure. But 
still, as the tiny figure of the little 
child threaded the crowd, he lifted his 
sorrowful eyes, and stretched out his 
imploring hands—crying, always— 

“Q mother! when will God find 
you for ‘me ?” 


CHAPTER TWO. 


DEATH IN A PALACE, 


A little white crib in the corner, and 
beside it a pair of small boots, with 
grass-mould of the garden still soiling 
them; in the corner a vacant chair, 
over the back of which hangs a_ boy’s 
satchel. A child’s velvet cap lies upon 
the chair; and near it sits a pet span- 
iel, with its black eyes fixed steadily 
upon the white-clothed crib. It is 
Carlo, the good little dog. 

But where is Willie, whose shining 
ringlets used to dance so lightly on 
the breeze, as he frolicked with Carlo 
up and down upon the greensward, 
swinging his velvet cap, to make the 
little dog leap high and bark merrily ? 
Ah,me! Carlohas nobody to play with 
him now—nobody to love, as he loved 
his kind young master. 

But Carlo remembers—O, he must 
always remember—how once, in the 
woods, he was chasing a silver-winged 
butterfly, down among the daisies and 
buttercups, by the bruok-sidé ; sharply 
barking as the bright insects circled 
above him; and how a cunning snake 
darted quickly from a tree’s root, to 
strike with his cruel fangs; and then 
how brave Willie, who was following 
close behind his little dog, frightened 
the wicked serpent back to his covert 
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again. Ah! perhaps, if Carlo could 
talk, he would tell everybody how 
much he remembered and loved the 
dear boy who saved him. 

But Willie—sweet Willie—is dead. 
His musical voice will not any more 
awaken his tender mother, calling for 
her first kiss in the morning. Ilis 
sunny ringlets lie damp on his pale 
forehead; his white hands are crossed 
upon his bosom. Willie is not any 
more a child in the world, but an an- 
gel in heaven, with a bright crown up- 
on his beautiful head, and a golden 
harp in his hands. 

Maybe, it was from Willie’s harp, 
that such soft music came last night, 
seeming to float through the chamber, 
when his mother, weary with sorrow- 
ful watching, closed her eyes, for a 
few moments, and dreamed of her lost 
darling. 

But Willie now lies cold in his 
mamma’s bed, and his little white 
crib is vacant. Only Carlo creeps 
closely beside it, placing his paws on 
the low pillow, and moaning for his ab- 
sent playmate. 

And now, outside the house, how 
solemnly the carriages are drawn up 
in the street, one behind another—a 
long line, reaching from the great hall 
door to the corner; ay, and around 
past the alley, that leads to a row of 
wretched tenant-houses, a square in 
the rear. The coachmen sit silent- 
ly upon their boxes, looking up at 
the closed blinds of the splendid man- 
sion. They know that within the 
carved doors are many sorrowing 
hearts. 

Sorrowing indeed !—around the lit- 
tle rosewood coffin, whercin is lying a 
beautiful sunny-haired boy; with eye- 
lids sealed forever to the light of earth: 
mourners, weeping for the departed ; 
friends, who rejoiced so lately in his 
presence ; playmates, of a short month 
since, who cannot believe their favor- 
ite gone. 
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The good minister opens the Holy 
Book, and prays fervently beside the 
bier, speaking softly of our blessed Je- 
sus, who loved little children so ten- 
derly upon earth, and calls them to 
himself in the bright immortal heaven. 

Now, the pale mother kisses her 
boy for the last time ; the little coffin 
is lifted very gently, and placed under 
its velvet pall. Slowly and solemnly, 
then, through the long streets, Willie 
is born: away to the silent tomb. 

Birds sing still among the ever- 
greens of the cemetery, though russet 
leaves are piled upon the graves, over 
which also flowers have been scattered 
by the hand of affection. But the 
mother of little Willie heeds not the 
singing birds, and the flower-cups are 
to her only as withered_leaves. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


“ GOD TEMPERS THE WIND.” 


“Tt is all over? Was that harsh 
grating of earth upon the coffin-lid the 
last sound that shall ever connect the 
living with the dead? Is the darling 
one folded away from earth, hence- 
forth forevermore ?” 

The mother of Willie falls back up- 
on the cushions of her carriage, with a 
desolate sinking of the heart. She 
strives to hide the sorrow that she 
cannot hush. 

Thus, away from the place of 
tombs, and back to the city, the car- 
riages of mourners and friends were 
hurriedly whirled. That one only 
which contained the bereaved mother, 
was tardy on its way; for the old 
servant who sat upon the box had no 
heart to urge his horses to a rapid 
pace. The slow ferry was crossed, and 
at length the coach rattled through 
paved streets of the great town. 

Very quiet, upon the carriage rug, 
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at the feet of his late play-fellow’s 
mother, the little dog Carlo lay, with 
head resting on his crossed paws. At 
intervals the poor animal would lift 
his eyes to the face of his mistress, as 
ifsympathizing in her grief for Wil- 
lie. 

At last, the carriage was drawn up 
before the house, whence it had fol- 
lowed the sable-plumed hearse, and 
the mother of the dead alighted at her 
own door. It was quite dusk. Indeed, 
the gas-lights began to gleam far down 
the streets, making luminous vistas 
upon the walks. One bright lamp 
centred its rays upon the broad white 
steps of the lady’s mansion, up which 
Carlo the dog leaped quickly, whilst 
the sad mother ascended with slow 
steps, weary from long vigils of sor- 
row. 

Suddenly, little dog Carlo stopped, 
and barked sharply—then looked 
around and downward to attract the 
notice of his mistress ; who raised her 
eyes, and saw upon the marble steps a 
sight that caused her to tremble with 
strange emotion. 

A little boy was lying upon the 
white door stone, even as her dead 
darling had reclined upon his bier ; 
his arms folded over his bosom, his 
eyes closed, and their long lashes rest- 
ing upon cheeks pale as the marble 
which they pressed. Ringlets, like 
those of the lost one, clustered in dis- 
order around the forehead of this 
stranger child, and a smile dwelt upon 
its sealed lips, even as those of her 
dear Willie, now shrouded away, be- 
neath his flower-crowned tomb. The 
sorrowing mother clasped her hands, 
as she regarded the little boy, repos- 
ing thus, like death, upon the thres- 
hold, and then, yielding to a pitying 
impulse, sank on her knees beside 
him, murmuring—“ is this poor baby 
likewise with the dead 2?” 

Carlo the dog barked shrilly, and, 
leaping on his mistress, began to lick 
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the face of the poor little sleeper, who 
opened his eyes in astonishment and 
terror. 

“OQ mother!’ he murmured, lifting 
his delicate hands—“ when will you 
come to your Willie ?” 

“ Willie !—Willie!” sobbed the la- 
dy ; and she clasped the outstretched 
hands of the young outcast ; for, alas! 
this child, lying at her door, was only 
that orphan boy whose mother had 
been carried from her squalid bed in 
the tanant-house, and who had been 
wandering through the city streets, 
till at last, from weariness, he had 
fallen asleep upon these marble steps. 
His small feet were naked and bruised 
by the harsh stones, over which they 
had travelled. His clothes were rent 
and soiled, and very neglected was his 
whole appearance ; for he had known 
no mother’s care during the long 
weeks of the widow’s sickness. But 
yet his smile was beautiful, and his 
voice touchingly soft, while he murmur- 
ed— 

“ Mother! dear mother! when will 
God find you for me ?”’ 

Was that tattered and desolate out- 
cast a messenger of comfort vouchsaf- 
ed to the stricken mother, who had 
just laid her darling in the grave? 
Was he sent by the angel Willie, to 
the door of her lonesome home? May 
be, it was only fancy; but the lady 
seemed to hear, as she rose from 
beside the stranger child, with pray- 
er on her lips and her eyes lifted 
to heaven—she seemed to hear a sil- 
yer-toned whisper, falling like a note 
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of music through the dusky air, and 
saying to her heart—* Remember Wil- 
lie!’ Did Carlo hear it, too, that 
he stood so quietly, his paws upon the 
breast of the baby-outcast, and looked 
up pleadingly, with his black eyes, to 
the face of his weeping mistress ? 

Much the good coachman wondered, 
when his lady bade him lift the child 
tenderly, and carry him into the hall. 
And much the servants of the mansion 
marvelled to see that little orphan 
one, after a few days, clothed in gar- 
ments like those of their departed 
Willie, and gambolling with the dog 
Carlo over the greensward. But the 
young stranger soon became a favorite 
among the household, and, in his love 
and gratitude toward his protectors, 
there seemed always to enter some- 
thing of a higher spirit, as if he were 
indeed a link of remembrance, and a 
medium of blessing between Willie in 
the angel-world, and his beloved moth- 
er upon earth. 

And not alone this little waif, adopt- 
ed from the threshold, but many an- 
other poor neglected child of the great 
city, had cause for gratitude, deep and 
abiding, that the lady of the marble 
mansion now bowed her heart to the 
holy influence of charity. Many an 
outcast did she seek out and rescue 
from tlhe by-ways of suffering, uplift- 
ing their sad hearts to thankfulness, 
and their souls nearer to the light of 
heaven, where dwells in happiness, 
her own dear absent Willie, rescued 
and cherished by Jesus, the lover of 
babes. 
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ELOQUENCE. 


Every one understands the differ- 
ence between theory and practice, 
when these terms are used in the pop- 
ular sense. Thus, when you hear the 
words used in reference to govern- 
ment, or religion, or education, you re- 
gard the one, namely, theory, as em- 
bracing the general principles of that 
subject, and the other, that is, prac- 
tice, as embracing the application of 
those principles to particular cases. 

In the history of human knowledge, 
it appears that practice comes first, 
and theory afterwards. Thus, men 
baked bread, hollowed out canoes, and 
erected cabins, before they formed 
theories in chemistry, ship-building 
and architecture. Art collected the 
facts ; science developed them into a 
system. But in the process of time 
the tables are turned; the order is in- 
verted. Theory or science moves first 
in the exhibitionof grand principles ; 
practice follows, in the application of 
those principles to particular cases, 
Science becomes the herald of art, as 
art was primarily the forerunner of 
science. 

It has often happened that those 
who have been profoundly acquainted 
with general principles, as they are 
comprehended in theoretical science, 
have failed utterly in their attempts 
to apply those principles in the arts to 
particular cases. Thus the famous 
Mr. Locke was profoundly acquainted 
with the science of government, but 
was entirely unsuccessful in the appli_ 
cation of his doctrines in the consti- 
tution which he framed for South Car- 
olina. Like many other ingenious 
schemes, this did not work well, for it 
was not the result of practice as well 
as theory. Sir Isaac Newton was 
thoroughly versed in those astronomi_ 
cal and mathematical doctrines which 


are applied to navigation, yet, from 
want of practice in their application, 
he would probably have been but a 
poor navigator in his first voyage, if he 
had chosen tomake one. On the other 
hand, Captain Hull, of the American 
navy, possessed great practical skill in 
navigation, though but little versed in 
science. And Dr. Franklin, though an 
able practical statesman, could not be 
compared with Locke in his knowledge 
of the doctrinal principles of political 
philosophy. Both the gallant commo- 
dore and the sagacious statesman owed 
their success to their practical skill. 

Having spoken of the general rela- 
tion of practice and theory, I now pro- 
pose to present for consideration some 
thoughts on the particular relation be- 
tween the practice of eloquence and 
its theoretical principles. 

One advantage, let me premise, 
which is to be derived from the prac- 
tice of eloquence, is that it will enable 
one better to understand the theoreti- 
cal principles of eloquence. These 
principles are presented in form in 
our text books, and though often 
studied thoroughly and recited with 
discriminating exactness, are, after all, 
not very adequately understood com- 
pared with their importance. And 
when their importance is insisted on 
either by the author or the teacher, 
there is often some incredulity in the 
mind of the pupil, which shows itself 
jn something like good natured deris- 
ion. Or, if they be received as true, 
they still have not much depth or 
strength of meaning in his mind. For 
instance, when he reads the famous 
saying of Demosthenes—who, when 
asked of what was the first, second and 
third excellence in eloquence, answer- 
ed to each, “ action,”—he attaches but 
little meaning to this repeated answer 
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in comparison with that in the mind of 
him who uttered it. Indeed, the great 
orator himself learned the full mean- 
ing of the term, and the value of the 
thing, from repeated failures and final 
success in practice. 

The same is the fact in a thousand 
cases. ‘Take that of articulation: you 
might tell one who had never pro- 
nounced the letters L and R, that in 
the first he must interrupt the voice 
by placing the tip of the tongue against 
the upper gums, and in the latter, by 
placing the middle of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. Now, 
this is a true rule, and an indispensa- 
ble rule, and one easily understood , 
still it could not be adequately under- 
stood without practice. 

i know it was said, in classic times, 
that a philosopher is a shoemaker, even 
though he has never made shoes, since 
he is theoretically acquainted with the 
mode in which they are made. But 
put him to the proof, in the actual 
manufacture of a pair of shoes, and he 
would hardly satisfy one of those well- 
dressed men who promenade Broadway 
and Chestnut street. 

Even in religion the importance of 
practice, in order to the full under- 
standing of principles, is distinctly set 
forth. “‘Hethat doeth His will shal] 
know of the doctrines whether they 
are of God.” 

It need net seem strange, then, or pe- 
culiar, that the practice of eloquence 
is necessary is order to the full under- 
standing of its theoretical principles. 

Another advantage which one will 
derive from the practice of eloquence 
is the correetion of any false prinei- 
ples which one may have adopted on 
tthe subject. Along with what is true, 
your accidental reading, or observation, 
-or deductions, may have led you to 
radopt much that jis false, either in re- 
gard to the true end of eloquence, or 
‘the means by which that end is accom- 
plished. The finest orators that the 


world has seen, have been able, by 
practice, to correct certain false no- 
tions which they once entertained as 
to what eloquence is. Cicero, in the 
first public cause which he pleaded, 
in defence of Roscius of Ameria, uses 
the following language, which he after- 
wards condemned, when practice had 
corrected his theoretical views. Hav- 
ing occasion, in the course of his plea, 
to mention that remarkable punish- 
ment which Latin legislators had con- 
trived for the murder of a parent, of 
sewing the criminal in a sack, and 
throwing him into a river, he says: 
“The meaning of it was, to strike him 
at once out of the system of nature, by 
taking him from the air, the sun, the 
water, and the earth ; that he who had 
destroyed the author of his being 
should lose the benefit of those ele- 
ments whence all things derive their 
being. They would not throw him to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such 
wickedness should make tle beasts 
themselves more furious ; tlley would 
not commit him naked to the stream, 
lest he should pollute the very sea, 
which is the purifier of all other pol- 
lutions. They left him no share of 
anything natural, howsoever vile or 
common; for what is so common as 
breath to the living, earth to the dead, 
the sea to those who float, the shore 
to those who are cast up? Yet these 
wretches live (as long as they can) so 
as not to draw breath from the air; 
die, so as not to touch the ground; are 
so tossed by the waves as not to be 
washed by them; so cast out upon the 
shore as to find no rest even on the 
rocks.” This piece of extravagance 
Cicero’s better taste,taught by practice, 
eondemned. Many a young orator has 
found by experience that those decor- 
ations which he once admired as true 
eloquence, are of no more use in the 
strife of debate, than are the nodding 
plumes on a warrior’s crest amid the 
fury of the onset. Our great western 
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orator, Henry Clay, by a course of ex- 
perience, corrected his early errors of 
style, so that, instead of rant, in which 
he formerly indulged, he presented 
subsequently and uniformly what was 
effective, judicious and tasteful. 
Another advantage which you may 
derive from the practice of eloquence 
is, that it will make you familiar with 
the application of the true principles of 
eloquence. Twomen shall understand 
the principles of eloquence equally 
well, and one of them will be an elo- 
quent man because he is familiar with 
the application of those principles; 
while the other is utterly destitute of 
eloquence. The latter may be very 
fully acquainted with the subject at 
issue in debate, and likewise with the 
true principles of logic and rhetoric, 
and yet fail in his contest with one in- 
ferior to him in everything but a prac- 
tical familiarity with the principles 
of eloquence. This has been finely 
hit off by Scott, in the interview be- 
tween Advocate Pleydel and Domine 
Sampson. “When the man of law 
began to get into his attitudes, and 
his wit, naturally shrewd and dry, be- 
came more lively and poignant, the 
Domine looked upon him with that 
sort of surprise with which we can 
conceive a tame bear might regard the 
monkey upon their being just intro- 
duced to each other. It was Mr. 
Pleydel’s delight to state, in grave and 
serious argument, some position which 
he know the Domine would be in- 
clined to dispute. Ife then beheld 
with exquisite pleasure the internal 
labor with which the honest man ar- 
ranged his ideas in reply, and tasked 
his inert and sluggish powers to bring 
up all the heavy artillery of his learn- 
ing fur demolishing the schismatic or 
heretical opinions which had _ been 
stated; when, behold, before the ord- 
nance could be discharged, the foe had 
quitted the post, and appeared in a 
new position of annoyance on the Do- 


mine’s flank and rear. Often did he 
exclaim ‘ prodigious when, marching 
up to the enemy in full confidence of 
victory, he found the field evacuated, 
and it may be supposed that it cost 
him no little labor to attempt a new 
formation. In allusion to this contest 
Colonel Mannering remarks: “ Even 
our friend, the Domine, is returned 
thrice the man he was, having sharp- 
ened his wits in controversy with the 
geniuses of the Northern Metropolis. 

“Of a surety,’ said the Domine, 
with great complacency, ‘I did wres- 
tle and was not overcome, though my 
adversary was cunning in his art.’ 

“¢T can bear witness,’ said the Col- 
onel, ‘that I never saw an affair bet- 
ter contested. The enemy was like 
the Mahratta cavalry ; he assailed on 
all sides and presented no fair mark 
for artillery ; but Mr. Sampson stood 
to his guns, notwithstanding, and fired 
away now upon the enemy and now 
upon the dust he bad raised.’ ”’ 

This describes, it may be somewhat 
in caricature, the condition of many a 
man who has not learned by practice 
to apply the principles of eloquence ; 
who has gathered stores of knowledge 
which, as an orator, he cannot readily 
use ; who has not ashilling at com- 
mand, though he could draw for thous- 
ands. 

Another advantage which you may 
derive from the practice of eloquence, 
is found in the readiness of mind 
that it produces. The study of theo- 
retical principles, while it disposes to 
largeness of views and logical accuracy 
of statement, is not very favorable to 
promptitude either of thought or ex- 
pression. In order to success, the mind 
must arrest each idea in succession, 
until it is viewed in its various asso- 
ciations, and the whole arranged in 
the order of premise and conclusion, 
with philosophical exactness. In 
dwelling on the abstractions of philo- 
sophy habitually, the mind becomes 
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cool, comprehensive, far-reaching, dis- 
criminating, but slow, considerate, hes- 
itating. When this gets to be a fixed 
habit of the mind, the man cannot in 
the highest sense be eloquent. Now 
the practice of eloquence tends to 
present the formation of this mental 
habit, by establishing habits of an 
opposite character; by making the 
mind prompt in its decisions, discuss- 
ions, inventions ; thus forming the ad- 
vocate instead of the judge; the ac- 
tor instead of the philosopher. One 
thus trained is inspired by the occa- 
sion, so that he has his resources at 
command, and can say more things to 
the purpose and better things than he 
expected to say on the particular point 
at issue; while one who is acquainted 
with general principles, but has had 
no practice, will lose himself and his 
hearers in naked generalities, will omit 
what ought to be said, and will say 
what ought to be omitted, and on the 
review of the effort which he has made, 
will discover that his, like an English- 
man’s wit, according to the proverb, 
always comes afterward. 

Another advantage which you will 
derive from the practice of eloquence, 
is, that it will give you self-possession. 
For want of this, men of the finest 
talents and the largest attainments, 
and the most fluent in common con- 
versations, have utterly failed in pub- 
lic speaking. This I presume was the 
reason that Byron failed so signally in 
the Ilouse of Lords; not being accus- 
tomed to speak in public, he lost all 
command of his faculties. This,. too, 
was the reason why Bulwer failed in 
the House of Commons. Their minds 
were full of thoughts, fertile in com- 
bination, and deeply interested in the 
subject, but from want of practice 
they were not at home in the halls of 
debate. 

In contrast to this, take Mirabeau’s 
first triumph at the assembly of the 
tires-etat. Duroverai, a distinguished 


foreigner, was invited in the assembly 
with some deputies of his acquaint- 
ance. He had occasion to pass to Mir- 
abeau a note written with a pencil. 
One of the most formidable declaimers 
in the assembly saw this, and asked 
the member next him, who that stran- 
ger was, who was passing notes and in- 
terfering with the proceedings. On 
being informed who he was, he rose 
and in a voice of thunder, stated that 
a “ foreigner, banished from his native 
country, and residing in England, from 
whose government he received a pen- 
sion, was seated among them assisting 
at their debates and transmitting notes 
and observations to the deputies of 
their assembly.” The agitation on 
every side of the hall, which succeed- 
ed this denunciation, would not have 
appeared less terrible had it been the 
forerunner of an earthquake. Con- 
fused cries were heard, ‘“‘ Who is he? 
where is he? Let him be pointed out.” 
Fifty members spoke at once; but 
Mirabeau’s powerful voice soon ob- 
tained silence. He declared he would 
point out the foreigner to the assem- 
bly. ‘“ This exile,” said he, “in the pay 
of England, is M. Duroverai, of Geneva 

and know that this respectable man, 
whom you have so wantonly insulted, 
is a martyr to liberty; that, as attor- 
ney-general of the Republic of Gene- 
va, he offended our visirs, by his zealous 
defence of his fellow citizens; that a 
lettre de cachet, issued by M. de Ver- 
genne, deprived him of the office he 
had but too honorably filled ; and when 
his native city was brought under the 
yoke of the aristocracy, he obtained 
the honors of exile. Behold, then, the 
stranger, the exile, the refugee, who 
has been denounced to you. Former- 
ly the persecuted man sought refuge 
at the altar, where ke found an inviola- 
ble asylum and escaped from the rage 
of the wicked. The hall in which we 
are now assembled is the temple which» 
inthe name of Frenchmen, you are 
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raising to liberty ; and will you suffer 
it to be polluted by an outrage com- 
mitted upon a martyr to liberty ?” 
The effect produced by this speech was 
electrical. It was succeeded by a uni- 
versal burst of applause. Duroverai 
was immediately surrounded by depu- 
ties, who by their kind attentions en- 
deavored to atone for the insult they 
had offered him. 

Mirabeau was a practised debater, 
and being, therefore, able to retain his 
self-possession on this very trying oc- 
casion, won the assembly over to his 
views by this sudden burst of elo- 
quence. 

Another advantage which you may 
gain by the practice of eloquence, is 
that it will bring your feelings, your 
thoughts, your words, your gestures, 
your countenance into harmony. I 
shall spend no time in showing the im- 
portance of this harmony, since without 
it there can be nothing that deserves 
the name of eloquence. Now practice, 
by the law of association, has a ten- 
dency to bring the feelings into har- 
mony with the thoughts; the words 
into harmony with the feelings; the 
countenance and the whole person in- 
to harmony with the words, so that all 
the powers of the man are concentrat- 
ed on the single act of persuading the 
hearers to come into the views and 
feelings of the speaker. 

Besides this analytical view of the 
subject, the position I have taken is 
sustained by a multitude of general 
facts. 

And first, men who have been the 
most distinguished for their know- 
ledge of the true principles of the the- 
ory of eloquence, have, from the want 
of practice, been unable to produce 
much impression as public speakers. 


-Isocrates, the father of Grecian elo- 


quence, as his school was its cradle, 
never made but one attempt at public 
speaking, when he gave up in despair. 
Aristotle, the ablest critic of anti- 


quity, was far from being an cloquent 
man. Neither Campbell nor Whately 
have been considered as remarkable 
for eloquence in their public speaking, 
though distinguished for their ac- 
quaintance with the true principles of 
eloquence. And generally teachers 
of eloquence have not been distin- 
guished among great orators; just as 
the best teachers of the principles of 
the military art have not been the 
greatest warriors. Their devotedness 
to the study of those principles, with- 
out the benefit of practice, tends to 
produce habits of mind that are un- 
favorable to public speaking while 
their standard of excellence isso high 
that they despair of reaching it. 

Another grand fact, which I would 
mention, is that many distinguished 
orators have found, that they have 
made improvement in oratory just in 
proportion to their amount of practice. 
It was said of Robespierre, by Reybas, 
on hearing one of his first speeches in 
the Chamber of Deputies: “ This 
young man has not yet practised; he 
is too wordy and does not know when 
to stop, but he has a store of eloquence 
which will not leave him in thecrowd.” 
He afterwards practised with so much 
success, that he was able by his voice 
to govern the chamber, then Paris, 
then revolutionary France. Many a 
distinguished orator might be named 
whose maiden speech was a failure. 
But instead of yielding to discourage- 
ment, they went steadily in the way 
of practice until success crowned their 
efforts. 

Men have attended to pursuits 
which have led them away from the 
practice of eloquence, until they seem 
to be destitute of the power of speak- 
ing well, but on resuming the practice 
have gained the power. When John 
Quincy Adams was candidate for the 
presidency a second time. a comparison 
was drawn between him and Andrew 
Jackson and Henry Clay, in the way 
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of showing that General Jackson was 
great in action; Mr. Clay great in 
eloquence; Mr. Adams great only in 
writing. Now, if greatness either in 
action or in eloquence is superior to 
greatness in writing, it was inferred 
that, on the ground of merit, either 
General Jackson or Mr. Clay was to 
be preferred to Mr. Adams. No one 
at that time pretended that this state- 
ment, made by Mr. McDuffie, did any 
injustice to Mr. Adams, for no one re- 
garded him as an eloquent man. For 
years, when abroad as minister, and 
then during twelve years that he was 
Secretary of State or President, he had 
been out of the practice of eloquence. 
He did, indeed, once, on the invitation 
of the city authorities of Washington, 
deliver an oration on the Fourth of 
July, which was regarded by some of 
his friends, taking the delivery and all 
into view, as an inferior performance. 
Indeed, when he was appointed to a 
seat in Congress, very little was ex- 
pected of him as a speaker. But he 
then went into the practice of elo- 
quence, as he was before well acquaint- 
ed with its theoretical principles, eve- 
ry session improving, until he speedily 
came to be regarded as another Webé 
ster—as the * old man eloquent.” Such 
was the influence of practice that 
it transformed the retired scholas- 
tic statesman, who might be said to 
live with a pen in his hand, into a 
ready and terrible antagonist in debate. 
This it did for him, after he was sixty 
years of age, when the habits of mind 
are supposed to be rigid, and new asso- 
Cciations are not easily formed. 

There is another general fact, which 
in this connection deserves notice. 
Men who were distinguished for their 
eloquence while in the practice of elo- 
quence, lose their power as public 
speakers, in consequence of laying aside 
the practice of speaking. Thus men 
who were eioquent advocates while 
they were at the bar, when they have 


been raised to the bench,in a few years 
lose to some degree the power which 
they once had. Eloquent preachers, 
after being, as teachers, for a few years 
withdrawn from the practice of preach- 
ing, cease to be eloquent. Their minds 
are occupied and their feelings absorb- 
ed in other pursuits, until their mental 
habits arechanged. Mr. Webster was 
an eloquent man in Congress in 1814, 
and when in 1824 he was sent from 
Boston, great expectations were enter- 
tained that he would exert there a 
commanding influence on the councils 
of the nation. But not having recent- 
ly been in the practice of congressional 
eloquence, he somewhat disappointed 
the expectations of his friends. His 
effort for the Greeks, in the words of 
an elaborate and practised debator, 
“was awkwardly made.” Tle failed in 
carrying the two leading measures 
which he endeavored to sustain that 
session. He was evidently inferior in 
debate to John Randolph, who opposed 
him on one of those measures, as he 
was to Henry Clay, who opposed him 
on the other. But aftera few years 
of practice, he became, if not decided- 
ly superior to all, primus inter pores. 
After he had been acquiring skill and 
power by practice some years, Mr. Cal- 
houn, who as Secretary of War and 
Vice-President of the United States, 
had for twelve years not been accus- 
tomed to take part in public debates, 
came into the Senate with the virtues 
and talents of an accomplished states- 
man. The subject of nullification 
came before the Senate. This brought 
out these two distinguished men in 
opposition to each other. Though well 
matched in other respects, Mr. Cal- 
houn was deficient, from the want of 
recent practice in that perfect self-pos- 
session which the other had gained by 
practice; and hence, as was generally 
supposed, by Whigs, his inferiority on 
that occasion, in compari on with the 
orator from New England; an inferior- 
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ity which he did not manifest in de- 
bates after he had been a longer term 
in the Senate. 

The reasonings and facts, then, 
which I shave adduced, abundantly 
show the importance of practice to 
the attainment of eloquence. 

There are, indeed, exceptions to 
every general rule. Hamilton, in the 
British Parliament, without any pre- 
vious practice there, delivered a single 
able speech, and everafter kept silence 
there. This was deemed so remark- 
able that he has to this day gone by 
the name “ Single Speech Hamilton.” 

While I would thus urge upon you 
the importance of practice, 1 would 
not have you suppose that I intend to 
underrate other means, or those qual- 
ities of the soul which show them- 
selves in the great orator. I speak not 
to undervalue solitary study, or the- 
oretical principles, or the treasured 
stores of learning, as means of improv- 
ing in eloquence. I would not under- 
value the burning passions and the un- 
conquerable will of Chatham, revealed 
in words of fire, as from a seraph’s 
lips; or the winged imaginations of 
Burke, which circled over all the cre- 
ations of nature and art to gather con- 
tributions to aid the intellect ; or the 
strong good sense, and the ready mem- 
ory of Fox, speaking to the common 
heart of man; or the brilliant wit of 
Sheridan ; or the logical accuracy 
and sound judgment of Pitt, or the 
playful fancy of Canning. Nature in 
her bounty imparted some of these 
rare gifts, and study furnished them 
with others; but this would all have 
been comparatively valueless without 
practice. Any~man of them would 
have told you so. 

“'To be a great orator does not re. 
quire,” it has been justly said, “the 
highest faculties of the human mind, but 
it requires the highest exertion of the 
commen facuities of our nature. It 
has no occasion to dive into the depths 
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of science, or to soar aloft on angel’s 
wings. He keeps upon the surface, he 
stands firm upon the ground ; but his 
form is majestic, and his eye sees far 
and near; he moves among his fellows, 
but he moves among them as a giant 
among common men. He has no need 
to reach the heavens, to unfold the 
system of the universe, or to create 
new worlds, for the delighted fancy to 
roam in; it.is enough if he sees things 
as they are; that he knows, and feels, 
and remembers the common circum- 
stances and daily transactions that are 
passing in the world around him.” 

There is nothing, perhaps, in the 
range of human acquisition that is so 
earnestly coveted by the student in 
some part of his collegiate course, as 
to be an orator. To rise in an assem- 
bly with ease and self-possession, to 
state his opinions with gracefulness 
and energy of language and manner, to 
control the will of others, to act with 
irresistible effect on the passions, to 
awaken the minds of others to their 
real interests, to hold a multitude 
hanging upon his lips, as if they were 
spell-bound, while he transfuses his 
mind into their mind, until there is but 
one beating heart as but one voice, 
one soul, one resolving will—what stu- 
dent has not aspired to do this? And 
what student has not at times been in- 
clined to sit down in despair of being 
able to do this ? 

In the way of encouragement, then, 
I would say that, until you have been 
through a course of practice in elo- 
quence, you cannot tell how much it 
will do for you. Say this before you 
sit down in despair. 

In college both teachers and pupils 
are necessarily employed for the most 
part in the inculcation and reception 
of theoretical principles, while the 
practical application of those princi- 
ples comes afterwards, if at all. What 
if any one should say in despair, I 
never can become a chemist, for though 
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I have studied chemistry, I am not 
able to analyze a piece of iron ore, or 
even the common soil beneath my feet ? 
What if one should say, I never can 
become a navigator, for though I have 
studied navigation, I could not now 
even conduct a ship to England? 
What if one should say, I never can 
become an orator, for though I have 
studied rhetoric, I could not speak five 
consecutive sentences before an audi- 
ence without embarrassment ? 

If any one should talk in this way, 
should we not say that his conclusion 
was broader than his premises? 
Should we not say, that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the nature and end 
of a liberal education? Here you are 
to learn the great principles of the 
sciences. In professional life you are to 
learn, if you choose, their practical ap- 
plications. Having learned the the- 
oretical principles of chemistry, and of 
astronomy, and of eloquence here, 
thenif you wish to become an analyti- 
cal chemist, or a practical navigator, 
or an eloquent man, enter into the 
school of practice, not fearing but that 
you will be successful. 

I am aware that in college societies, 
and toa small extent in the regular 
course, there are some opportunities 
for practice in eloquence. All the 
remarks which I have made are in- 
tended to apply in their full force to 
these exercises, as important means of 
improvement. I know that they are 
sometimes undervalued in comparison 
with corresponding exercises in real 
‘life. But consider that they will be of 
use in helping to prepare for those ex- 
ercises. It was at the Games that the 
Grecian youths prepared themselves 
for the strife of war. It was in the 
Palestra that the young Romans pre- 
pared themselves to be the conquer- 
ors of the world. The adventurous 
boy launching his skiff upon the 
bosom of the peaceful harbor, acquires 

by practice a quick eye, a ready hand, 
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a collected mind and a strong heart, 
to encounter, on the high seas, the 
storm when it is up in its frenzy. 
Use all the opportunities which you 
enjoy for the practice of eloquence. 
Reasoning from general principles or 
from facts, you have enough to encour- 
age you. Ina college debating soci- 
ety, Canning prepared himself for 
parliamentary practice. Ina debating 
club, Brougham laid the foundation of 
his eloquence. And if need be, we 
could summon multitudes from the 
pulpit, the bar and the Senate cham- 
ber, who would bear testimony, from 
their own experience, in favor of the 
practice of eloquence in college, in ad- 
dition to the study of its theoretical 
principles. 
The union of theory and practice is 
necessary for the highest results. 
“Orator fit” is the maxim upon which 
every great orator has acted. The 
poet is born a poet. By inspiration he 
has the pen of genius, “the vision and 
the faculty divine.” But the orator, 
on the other hand, is the architect 
of himself. 
It may be profitable, here, to illus- 
trate this statement, by referring to 
the practice of one who exhibited the 
greatest devotion to eloquence, both 
in its spirit and its external forms, and 
who by practice, took his place among 
the world’s eloquent men, second only 
to Demosthenes. 
In the whole history of Cicero’s life, 

it appears that he endeavored, with 
the greatest assiduity, first to form an 
idea of a perfect orator, and then to 
approximate as nearly as possible to 
this image in his mind. In his works 
we have the portraiture of the ideal 
of excellence, the result of his obser- 
vation and reflection. In his life we 
have the history of his efforts to real- 
ize in his own person, his ideal of ex- 
cellence. He was born at Arpinum, 
now a part of the kingdom of Naples, ~ 
about 107 before Christ. We are in- 
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formed that his father made it his 
chief employment, from the first, to 
give his sons the best education which 
Rome could afford. They were bred 
up with their cousins, the young Acu- 
leos, ina method approved by Lucius 
Crassus, a man of the first eloquence, 
by those very masters who had taught 
Crassus himself. After Cicero had 
thus gone through a most careful 
course of training at home, he was 
placed at Rome, under an eminent 
Greek master. Here, it is said, he 
gave the first proof of those shining 
talents, which afterwards made him 
illustrious. About this time a cele- 
brated rhetorician, Plotius, first set 
up a Latin school of eloquence at Rome, 
which was attended by a great number 
of pupils. Cicero was very desirous of 
becoming his scholar, “ but was over- 
ruled by the advice of the learned, who 


‘thought the Greek masters more use- 


ful in forming to the bar.” 

Afterwards, having for a time been 
placed under the care of the poet Ar- 
chias, and having published a poem 
called Glaucus Pontius, he was in the 
17th year of his age, placed under the 
care of Lucius Scaevola, the principal 
lawyer of that age, and he carefully 
treasured up his sayings as so many 
lessons of wisdom for his future con- 
duct. During this period he constant- 
ly took notes of what he heard, and 
made comments on what he read. He 
likewise habitually applied himself to 
the task of translating the sclect 
speeches of the best Greek orators. 
He likewise translated Aratus on the 
phenomenon of the Heavens, and also 
published an original poem in honor of 
Caius Marius. 

At the age of 21 he is supposed to 
have drawn up those rhetorical pieces 
on the subject of invention, that still 
remain. About this time, Philo, a 
philosopher of the highest name in the 
Academy, fled from the fury of Mith- 
radates, who had made himself 
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Master of Athens. Cicero having be- 
come his pupil, was exceedingly inter- 
ested in his philosophy, which he stud- 
ied with the greatest assiduity. Not 
long after this Molo, the Rhodian, the 
most celebrated teacher of eloquence, 
happening to be at Rome, Cicero, im- 
mediately under him, resumed his 
rhetorical studies. After this, he kept 
in the house with him Diodatus, the 
Stoic, as his preceptor in various 
branches of learning, but more particu- 
larly in logic, which Zeno, as he tells 
us, calls a close and contracted elo- 
quence, as he called eloquence an en- 
larged or dilated logic, comparing the 
one to the fist or hand doubled, and 
the other to the palm opened. But 
while he was thus studying logic, he 
never suffered a day to pass without 
some exercise in oratory, chiefly that 
of declaiming, which he generally per- 
formed with M. Piso and Quintus Pom- 
pey, two young noblemen for whom he 
had contracted a friendship. About 
this time Molo, the Rhodian, came 
again to Rome, when Cicero a second 
time put himself under his instruc- 
tion. 

* Cicero had now gone through the 
course of discipline, which he lays 
down as necessary to form a complete 
orator. He had Jearned the rudiments 
of grammar and languages from the 
ablest teachers, gone through the stud- 
ies of humanity, and the polite letters 
with the poet Archias, been instructed 
in philosophy by Phzedrus the Epicu- 
rean, Philo the Academician, Dioda- 
tus the Stoic, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the law from the great- 
est lawyers in Rome, the two Scex- 
volas. At the age of 27, the same 
age at which Demosthenes commenced 
his career, he undertook the defence 
of Roscius of Almeria. 

Having been successful in this and 
some other causes, he travelled abroad 
for the improvement of his health, in- 
jured by study, but more especially for 
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improving his style of speaking, which 
at that time was monotonous. During 
his travels he spent six months at Ath- 
ens, where he took up his quarters with 
Antiochus, the principal philosopher of 
the old Academy, under whom he re- 
newed, he says, the studies of his 
youth. But while engaged in the study 
of philosophy, he was careful not to 
neglect his rhetorical exercises, which 
he performed still every day with De- 
metrius, the Syrian, an experienced 
master of the art of speaking. He 
next, after visiting Asia, went to 
Rhodes, and applied again to Molo for 
instruction. The greatest trouble which 
his master experienced, says Cicero, 
was to restrain the exuberance of a 
juvenile imagination always ready to 
overflow its banks within its due chan- 
nel. Having finished the circuit of 
his travels, he came back again to Italy 
after an absence of two years, very 
much improved. The vehemence of 
his voice and action was moderated, 
the redundancy of his style and fancy 
corrected, his lungs strengthened, and 
his whole constitution improved. 

Soon after his return, in his thirty- 
first year, he was appointed Questor 
for the Island of Sicily. While there, 
in his hours of leisure from provincial 
affairs, he diligently employed himself, 
as he did at Rome, in his rhetorical 
studies, agreeably to the rule which he 
constantly inculcates, never to let one 
day pass without some exercise of this 
kind. The country itself, famous of 
old for its school of oratory, might af- 
ford a particular invitation for the revi- 
val of. those studies. On his return 
from Sicily, his oratorical powers, ac- 
cording to his own judgment, were in 
their full maturity. 

I will say nothing of his devotion to 
those studies which have a more re- 
mote bearing upon eloquence. Tle de- 
voted himself to the whole circle of 
human knowledge, that he might con- 
centrate the whole to the perfecting of 








his eloquence. The numerous and val- 
uable fruits of his learning in every 
branch of science and the polite arts ; 
in oratory, poetry, philosophy, law, 
history, criticism, politics, ethics prove 
his almost incredible industry ; while 
his own declarations as well as the his- 
tory of his life, prove that he accumu- 
lated those treasures of knowledge for 
the single purpose of preparing himself 
to be a finished orator. The spirit of 
eloquence was the governing principle 
of his life, animating him to effort 
through the whole course of it. In his 
soul was emotion, continued emotion, 
springing from the subject upon which 
he spoke, and regulated by reason. 
Moreover, he was governed by a love 
of truth, by a strong sense of right, by 
a vigorous imagination, high sympa- 
thies with his fellow-men, and astrong 
will. 

The spirit of eloquence attended him 
during the whole of his life in its va- 
rious changes, like the presiding ge- 
nius of Socrates. It attended him in 
his childhood as he wandered musing 
amid the paternal groves on the banks 
of the cool Filzenus, filling his young 
soul with the love of excellence. From 
the solitude of this domestic scene it 
attended him to the metropolis, where 
he entered the public school to strug- 
gle for the palm with the yonth of 
Rome. It attended him when, under 
the poet Archias, he saw *“ forms such 
as glitter in the muses’ eye with ori- 
ent hues,’’ and when successively un- 
der the two Scevolas he cultivated 
an acquaintance with the less attrac- 
tive forms of law. Whether he trav- 
elled into Greece in the pursuit of 
wisdom, or at home stood up as the 
advocate of the innocent and the in- 
jured; whether in the height of his 
popularity he was hailed as the father 
of his country, or driven by a faction 
into exile; whether in a military cam- 
paign, or enjoying otium cum dignitate 
during the ascendancy of Cesar; 
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whether composing a philosophical 
treatise, or thundering forth his philip- 


pics against Anthony, the spirit of elo- 
quence was the ruling spirit in his soul. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Wuart is the meaning of that pun- 
ishment inflicted by the king of the 
gods upon, one, who, stealing from 
heaven celestial fire, that is, a spark of 
knowledge and intelligence, communi- 
cated it to a mortal ? Why, in our sa- 
cred writings, do we see God banish- 
ing the first man from Eden, guilty of 
nothing save having tasted of the 
fruits of the tree of science? Why 
was Lucifer, the Angel of Light, repre- 
sented by ancient tradition, as the de- 
mon of evil? And I recall to mind 
those ancient sages of India and China, 
forbidding to the people the knowledge 
of reading and writing; an interdic- 
tion which the old Druids, their disci- 
ples, did not fail to propagate through- 
out all Celtic Europe. 

Is man placed here below solely to 
admire, and not to know? A spectator, 
not a commentator? Momentous ques- 
tion ! 

Seated in my garden, listening to 
the murmuring of my brooklet, or 
rather listening to nothing, lost in a 
sort of vague reverie, | know not how 
it was that suddenly there loomed up 
before me a mountain ;—it was Caucas- 
us ; and bound toit I beheld the unfor- 
tunate Prometheus, with the vulture 
preying upon his vitals. Thence fol- 
lowed the current of thought into 
which I lapsed, and I said to my- 
self: “ And yet, God has created man 
with all the instincts of social life, and 
what social state can exist without 
scientific progress? Is it not knowl- 
edge that raises us above the brutes, 
that draws us from barbarism? But, 
perhaps, between knowledge and sci- 


ence there is an infinite distance. Let 
us examine. Is it probable that man 
came from the hands of his Creator 
without any true conception of right 
and wrong, or depraved in soul like an 
escaped galley convict? It is repug- 
nant to my feelings to suppose man 
naturally an idiot or a ferocious beast. 
No, the savage state is not the state of 
nature; barbarism is born of our 
vices; there must have existed at the 
dawn of the ages a class of men, sim- 
ple and ignorant perhaps, but guided 
by those honest instincts which I am 
always constrained to believe innate 
in all my fellow beings,” 

While I reasoned thus, within my- 
self, Prometheus, his mountain and his 
vulture, all disappeared. giving place to 
fertile fields interspersed with rude 
cabins. Multitudes of beautiful youth 
—maidens and young men, not under 
the commands of a master, but subject 
only to the head of the family—were 
lightly and cheerfully performing their 
rustic labors. Mankind, less numer- 
ous then, had made choice of their 
abode in a fertile, salubrious land, on 
the banks ofa lake or river, shaded 
with pine trees bearing luscious fruit. 
I imagined them domiciled in some 
country of the Orient, the Orient bé- 
ing always considered the cradle of 
the world ; besides, I noticed that the 
leaves of the palm were used as cover- 
ing for their cabins. 

Among these laborers, bound to- 


gether by the ties of consanguinity, 
the futher or the grandfather, in all 
cases the eldest of the tribe, was both 
chief and judge; the three offices 
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were combined in his person ; his word 
was supreme, and the book of the 
law was written only in his conscience. 
They dispensed with other books in 
those days. ‘ 

It was the patriarchal age, the gold- 
en age, which, after all that has been 
said of it, must have been something 
more than a mere form of expression. 
But this primitive civilization, barely 
outlined, in which the people know 
not how to sound the depths of any 
science save that of happiness, cannot 
be counted in the march of human 
progress as more than than the first 
stage. 

Again the picture changed before 
me. Strange that I could thus shift 
it at will, but in this respect reverie is 
more accommodating than dreams. 

The population had increased ; fam- 
ilies had multiplied into tribes, tribes 
into nations. The land not furnishing 
employment for the increased number 
of hands, disputes arose for possession. 
War mixed and disciplined the races, 
bringing in its train many miseries, 
but also many new ideas of heroism 
and devotion. Whatever may have 
been the opinion of Jupiter, Moses, the 
Indian or the Celtic philosophers, the 
law of progress is also the law of God. 
The need of employment for so many 
idle hands gave the first impulse to 
commerce, industry and the arts. 

There, where I had seen (by mental 
vision) the rude cabins of the herds- 
men and the cultivators of the soil, 
arose palaces, temples and splendid 
monuments. Scarcely a few ages had 
flown, and yet science had opened her 
gateways of treasures, and placed them 
at the service of man. Man, in the il- 
limitable expension of his power, thron- 
ed it in the midst of a paradise of de- 
lights which he himself had created. 

The panorama of that wonderful 
civilization, to which may our western 
civilization never attain, then passed 
before my sight. 


In the midst of a cortege of soldiers 
clothed in bright armor, appeared, in 
gilded chariots, beautiful young maid- 
ens enveloped in veils, their coiffures 
sparkling with rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds. Between the chariots and 
the throng appeared a double rank of 
slaves stripping flowers from their 
stalks, orsinging, accompanying them- 
selves on the harp, not, as might have 
been expected with songs of love and 
triumph, but with monals, plaintive 
and tender. 


Next, beneath a dais glittering with 
precious stones, a reliquary rather 
than a canopy, reclined a human being, 
scarcely discernible through the mists 
of myrrh and incense which obscured 
the air. 


In his train marched, in a body, the 
college of astrologers and the members 
of ali the other academic societies, ex- 
tending ina line as far as the eye could 
reach. 


They halted in front of a grand pal- 
ace. A man in the vigor of life, a royal 
diadem on his brow, came out from the 
dais, and, with a gracious gesture, dis- 
missed the cortege and savants. 

In a vast court with porticos of jas- 
per and marble an estrade was erected. 
There, by his command, were arranged 
along the graded elevations his most 
magnificent fabrics and tapestries, his 
jewels and precious stones, in fine, all 
his treasures. His favorite slaves, his 
odalisks, and his wives next took their 
position, adding to the glory of all this 
magnificence the splendor of their cos- 
tumes, their youth, and their beauty. 
Soft music burst forth; the golden 
cassolettes shed their perfumes into 
the air, the slaves cast their flowers 
around, the women their smiles ; then 
the representatives of all this civiliza- 
tion, the king of this people, the pos- 
sessor of this palace and of all this 
wealth, the master of these women and 
slaves, raised tu his lips a cup. filled 
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with delicious wine and drank: to 
ANNIHILATION ! 

At the same instant I saw flames is- 
sue from all sides of the estrade, and 
ascend from elevation to elevation. 
The estrade was nothing but a vast 
funeral pyre ! 

This Assyrian, Babylonish, Ninevit- 
ish civilization, was all summed up in 
one word: Sarpanapatus! After hay- 
ing been nearly a thousand years at- 
taining the culminating peint of sci- 


ence and human glory, it suddenly ex-: 


pired, leaving behind only a handful of 
ashes. 

Sardanapalus, that pampered son of 
Prometheus, was, like his people, en- 
ervated and depraved by voluptuous 
indulgences of both mind and body. 
His chief occupation and delight were 
in pleasures, exciting spectacles, anim- 
ated discussions upon the arts, cook- 
ery, perfumes and philosophy; his 
sword had fallen from his hand, and he 
no longer felt the energy to raise it, and 
meanwhile the enemy was howling at 
his door. After casting a look around 
him, and beholding only poets, savants 
and voluptuaries, a voluptuary him- 
self, he finished by pledging death ina 
last libation. 

Succeeding these tableaux arose be- 
fore me, in regular successivn, the 
towers of Notre Dame and of Saint 
Jacques, the column of the Place Ven- 
dome, the Luxembourg, the Legislative 
Chamber, then the Rue Vivienne, the 
Rue Saint Denis, the Boulevard of Se- 
bastopol, finally the whole city of 
Paris, grand as Nineveh, like her, peo- 
pled with savants, skeptics and epicu- 
reans. I shuddered at the bare idea of 
this analogical contact. 

It seemed to me that, during my 
journey from Nineveh to Paris, howev- 
er rapid and abrupt may have been the 
change of time and place, I had seen 
along the route the sinister shades of 
Tyre, Sidon, Athens, Rome, Byzan- 
tium, all those cities which have slept, 
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turn by turn, on the funeral pyre of 
Sardanapalus. 

And Pari-, my dear Paris! was it 
destined, some day, not far distant, to 
perish like those ancient cities from 
plethory, from an exess of science 
and material prosperity, those intalli- 
ble generators of the decay of races and 
the extinction of moral sense ? 

The progressive tendency of our age 
alarmed me. It seemed to me that 
our industry contributed much less to 
our wealth than to our artificial 
wants; I trembled lest our arts in be- 
coming perfected, should tend to ener- 
vate rather than to improve the present 
generation. But, above all, science, 
with her daily miracles, excited my 
fears and forebodings. In the last 
scene she appeared to me, not as for- 
merly, with a book or compass in her 
hand, but boisterous, raging, formida- 
ble; a giant sorceress with muscles of 
steel, her face besmeared with coal ; 
around her an accumulation of bronze, 
iron, enormous tubes, engines of war, 
and machinery still more terrible. 

“ Alas!” cricd I, “has human in- 
telligence need of such resorts ? Steam- 
boats and railroads will soon convert 
man into a wanderer, with neither fam- 
ily nor country. The brain of human- 
ity may have become enlarged, but its 
heart is withered ; we are falling into 
decadence ! 

* But how avert this peril? Return 
to the patriarchal state, the golden 
age? Fourier dreamed of such a 
thing; but his phalansterian ideas, en- 
chanting as they may be to the imag- 
ination, have been pronounced Utopian 
and impracticable. Oppose to the 
Jearned, progressive barbarism that is 
now overrunning us, genuine barbar- 
ians, those who have already once 
transfused their vigorous blood into 
the veins of decaying, decrepit Rome ? 


The thought was odious! Besides, 


where find these true barbarians 2 To- 
day the Teutons and the Germans have 
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become metaplhysicians and philoso- 
phers; they would only increase the 
evil; the Cimbri and the Scythians 
are reckoned among the most skillful 
diplomats in all Europe......We must 
seek elsewhere. 

“ But why not call to our aid a class 
of men in our midst who have remain- 
ed the truest to nature, to the primi- 
tive state ; whoaid in the development 
and perfection of our plans without 
comprehending them, and who, to our 
discoveries and avant-marche ! bring to 
bear their routine and immobility 7— 
the peasantry !...” 

A voice replied: “ The peasantry? 
They have preserved the customs but 
not the manners of other days; the 
traditions but not the virtues; cast 
violently, arbitrarily, perhaps, to the 
foot of the hierarchical ladder, they 
have become jealous, envious, full of 
bitterness and covetousness ; besides, 
have they not already learned to en- 
large their sphere without awaiting 
your call? They have entered upon 
the work so faithfully and zealously 
that they will finish by invading the 
whole domain. Nobility in France has 
disappeared since it has foolishly adopt- 
ed the idea of of the diffusion of know- 
ledge. Ignorance was such a conserv- 
ator! No question of rights then! The 
bourgeoisie, penurious, narrow minded, 
speculating from morn till night, cal- 
culating as economically the number of 
covers they can afford their table as 
the number of children they can allow 
themselves, have succeeded. They 
have usurped the occupations, lands, 
titles even, of the nobility ; but where 
have they, high or low, financial or 
commercial, been recruited these past 
fifty years? Where are they to be 
recruited in the future? From the 
peasantry, who swarm their numerous 
offspring, and send them to the assault 
of the cities. There they fill the enor- 
mous voids made in the higher circles ; 
the people, the workshops, and places 


of trade ; from employees they become 
masters, capitalists; from merchants 
they pass into land proprietors and 
even chatelains, and some are sent to 
the Chambers as representatives of 
their departments. You see, then, 
there is nothing to hope from that 
quarter !” 

Well, well, I was prematurely 
alarmed. Now TI feel reassured; the 
barbarians are already here; the 
transfusion of blood will take place 
peaceably ; progress will find its advo- 
cates. ...... Blessings on these barba- 
rians, since we find in them, not ene- 
mies, but fellow countrymen! 

“You do not believe in Providence 
then?’ resumed the voice. “ Your 
parvenu peasantry, the dust of their 
vulgarity scarcely rubbed off, cast 
aside their good and honest prejudice, 
with their blouse and their besace, to 
resume them only when an indefinite 
progress shall threaten danger to their 
shops or their chateaux ; but the cause, 
whose faithful adherents they ought 
to be by virtue of their droit d igno- 
rance, thank God, can count upon oth- 
er more reliable defenders. Among all 
nations, in all latitudes, ever since the 
foundation of the world, the principle 
of opposition, so much railed against, 
so much calumniated, has existed, and 
it counts among its warmest support- 
ers, a great number of sages and doc- 
tors ; it always will exist, for it is a 
necessity. 

“In the moral, as well as in the 
physical world, life is motion ; motion 
is flux and reflux; action and reaction, 
affirmation and negation. These two 
opposing principles, always contending 
for mastery, serve to balance and mod- 
erate each other; should one cease to 
act, the other would die of excess. The 
bird must have its two wings, the boat 
its two oars, the chariot and the 
steamboat their two wheels, the rail- 
road its two rails; this opposing force, 
on whichever side it may be, is the 
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second wing, the second oar, the sec- 
ond wheel, the second rail. It com- 
pletes the machinery and gives, if not 
its impetus, at least the equilibrium, 
which prevents it from rushing head- 
long either to one side or the other. 

If revolutions sometimes fail in their 
object, if a time comes when they re- 
coil fearfully upon themselves, it is 
when, after having broken their second 
wing, their second oar, they experience 
the inevitable necessity of replacing it 
by dividing the dominant party into 
two for the sake of creating an opposi- 
tion. 

“ Since antagonism is one of the essen- 
tial laws of nature as well as of society, 
since ‘both arrive at their normal de- 
velopment, only through struggles, be- 
ware in your political debates how you 
cherish hatred towards your adversa- 
ries; they are useful, indispensable 
even. Besides, a happy modification 
has taken place among you; for those 
implacable duels, in which the earth 
drank the blood of the contending par- 
ties, you have substituted a war of 
words, a battle of risings and sittings ; 
to-day in your diets, the projectiles of 
war, instead of being hurled at your 
heads, are depusited in the ballot-box ; 
this is an improvement, it will work! 
Upon this legal course, progress can 
advance a long time yet without dan- 
ger to any one, thanks to the great 
law of antagonism which moderates it ; 
live thenin tranquility, and do not dis- 
trust Providence ; God, in combining 
the two elements of fire, hydrogen and 
oxygen, has produced therefrom water, 
which will extinguish the fire ; trust 
him then ; meddle not, but go and be- 
come reconciled to your two neighbors, 
whom you have cast aside, because 
they wound ,your ideas of moderation, 
by their two opposing poles, the right 
and the left.” 

The voice ceased. Whence had it 
come? I locked around—I saw only 


Lalagé. Seated on the banks of th 
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stream, watching ‘its flowing, her head 
bowed down, her arms crossed, she 
seemed lost in meditation, apparently 
unconscious of my presence. 

“ Ah! Lalagé,” said I, “would to 
Heaven you had interrupted me in 
that strange colloquy on social philos- 
ophy, I have just held with myself! 
Why should I, who, a few moments 
ago was sitting near you, enjoying the 
birds, the flowers, and the sun, become 
suddenly occupied with our social 
state, our legislative chamber, our 
peasantry, our railroads, the manners 
and customs of the golden age, Nine- 
veh and Sardanapalus? I now recol- 
lect—it was Prometheus that appeared 
to me first. But why should I be 
thinking of Prometheus rather than of 
any other being ?” 

Lalagé smiled and pointed out to 
me, on the same turf upon which we 
were sitting, a pretty, red and white 
Easter daisy. 

“ Only a few minutes ago,” said she, 
* you were looking at that little flow- 
er, charming resumé of the large field 
daisy of our meadows ; an insect, came 
and lighted upon it to sip from its disk. 
You recollect it? Next the daisy re- 
ceived a shock and swayed to and fro 
on its stalk; a very small bird, a wren, 
I believe, had just touched it with its 
wing, and when the bird disappeared 
it bore the insect away in its beak.” 

I recollected the incident perfectly, 
but could trace no connection between 
it and the origin of my great philoso- 
phical, political, palingenesian reverie. 

Lalagé added : 

“You then followed with your eye 
the wren in its flight, and your thought, 
soaring higher still, peered into the re- 
gions of space for the bird of prey, of 
which the wren was in its turn, per- 
haps, to be the victim; you thought 
of the kite, of the vulture ; the vulture 
brought Prometheus to your mind 
thus, from the flower to the insect, 
from the insect to the wren, from the 
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wren to the vulture, you were led to 
inquire what mystery of wisdom or of 
iniquity lay hidden in that ancient 
tradition; the rest followed naturally. 
The pebble which falls from the rock 
covers the surface of the lake with ever 
increasing circles, all linked together 
in the same chain; thus the highest 
inspirations of man sometimes have no 
other first cause than the chirruping of 
the cricket, or the sight of a blade of 
grass; a breath of air may set in mo- 


tion, and start in its immense orbit a 
thought which can embrace, at the 
same instant, God, time and space.” 

While Lalagé was speaking, I thought 
neither of interrogating her anew nor 
of replying to her. A single thought 
occupied my mind ; it was that, at that 
moment her voice bore a wonder- 
ful resemblance to the one which 
had sounded in my ear during my 
reverie. 


BATH-SHEBA. 


Hovr after hour, with glittering spires, 
The day had woven its warp and woof; j 
But sunset wrought, from softer fires, 
A tender dusk on wall and roof: 
And fringed with misty gold the flowers, 
And robed the trees with roseate bloom, 
And trellised all the house-top bowers 
With mingling bars of gold and gloom. 


What time the king, from silken bed, 

Rose up, and walked in pleasant shade ; © 
And breathed the sweets that gardens shed, 

And heard the songs that fountains made : 
While trembling zephyrs, freshly cool, 

Their tributes brought, of fragrant smells, 
From Zion’s woods, and Kedron’s pool, 

And flowery Sharon’s quiet dells. 


And sweetly low, and strangely nigh, 

All distant murmurs seemed to come ; 
The lambkin’s bleat, the cuckoo’s cry, 

The drone of bees, the locust hum ; . 
The cooing ringdove’s wooing note— 

The nightingale’s full-throated swell ; 
All voices that from woodlands float— 

All whispers that with zephyrs dwell. 


-Afar from Salem’s royal halls, 


Fierce Joab, with all the Hebrew host, 
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Beleaguered Rabbah’s ancient walls, 
And ravaged Ammon’s hostile coast. 
But Israel’s king no longer donn’d 
The warrior’s helm and mail of proof: 
At morn he sang, to harpings fond— 
At eve he walked his peaceful roof. 


And in the tranquil sunset gleam, 
O’er Israel’s bounds he gazed afar ; 
O’er Hebron’s vale, and Jordan’s stream, 
And seaward Carmel’s mountain-bar. 
And nearer, then, on Salem’s streets, 
Her marble courts and columned ways, 
And fountains cool, and soft retreats, 
Looked downward through the golden haze. 


Till, nestling low, in sheltered site, 

Beneath his own high-cedared dome, 
He saw where walls of modest white 

Shut in some neighboring Hebrew’s home; 
A quiet home—with court-yard green, 

And narrow gateway, wreathed with flowers, 
And pendant palms, and vines between, 

That loving hands had woven in bowers. 


And, underneath the palm-leaves long, 
That waved their trailing shadows low, 
A silvery fountain crooned its song, 
And blushed with sunset’s mantling glow ; 
And blushed the more, with rosier tinge, 
As—dallying with the cooling foam— 
Reclined, upon its flowery fringe, 
The mistress of that Hebrew home. 


In rippling falls, like waves of gold, 
That lightly veil some shore of pearl, 
Her shimmering tresses softly rolled 
From neck to feet, with sinuous curl. 
From palm-tree dusk, and dim cascade, 
Like breaks of light her beauties glearfed ; 
And, half-concealed and half-displayed, 
The spirit of the fount she seemed. 


With woman’s form and woman’s face, 
All radiant, such as once entranced 
The heavenly bowers with mortal grace, 
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When Eve through Eden’s glories glanced ; 
And beamed on Adam’s wondering sight,' 
And flushed his soul with love’s surprise, 
So, upward, now, through charméd light, 
The vision gleamed on David’s eyes. 


Her shining hair, with graceful play, 
She gathered up, like silvery sheaves ; 
Her twinkling hands, that caught the spray, 
O’er brimmed with light, like lilies’ leaves. 
With murmurous drone and dreamy drip, 
The waters sang their pleasant rhyme: 
No whisper left King David’s lip, 
But all his raptured heart kept time. 


His pulse grew faint, with fitful beats, 
His breath was checked with fervent thrill; 
As waxen fruits, in summer’s heats, 
So melted strong King David’s will ; 
And all the lessons learned in youth, 
And all the lore of later days— 
And kingly faith—and manly truth— 
Dissolved within those fountain sprays. 


All sweets that o’er the senses creep, 

And sights that tempt the heart to love, 
And sounds that lull the soul to sleep— 

The breeze, the flowers, the brooding dove— 
With tender thrill, and fancy warm, 

Had stolen the strength from David's prayers ; 
Till woman’s face and woman’s form 

Enmeshed him, with their witchful snares. 


When Bartu-Suesa, with fluttering breast, 
And eyes that drooped in bashful vouch, 
Obeyed her royal lord’s behest, 
And stood, that night, beside his couch. 
And all the spotless light that rayed 
From David’s years of loyal life 
Grew dark, beneath the midnight shade 
That wrapped him, with Urian’s Wire! 


PR GENS 
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THE CITIZENS’ 


THERE is a modern Chivalry. Des- 
pite our materialism—our narrowness 
as individuals and our dullness as com- 
munities—there yet abides among us 
not a little of the old knightly spirit 
which beautified and softened a rough 
feudal society. Self-abnegation and 
sacrifice may not be common; such 
manifestation belongs, indeed, more to 
Christianity than to chivalry ; but the 
ancient inspiration which led out preug 
chevaliers and knights errants to battle 
against wrong, and to succor the fee- 
ble, is recognizable now, not only 
through the phases of our war, but in 
many walks and relations of civil life. 

Chivalry, as a descriptive term, has 
been badly used. We were wont to 
apply it very liberally to our Southern 
brethren, who got up tournaments at 
Farquhar Springs, and flourished gen- 
erally, in a cavalier way, from Old 
Point Comfort to the Rio Grande. 
Such appropriation of the word will 
hardly be so popular hereafter, and we 
may count upon less restriction of the 
genuine article to the austral side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. By and by, 
we shall not be destitute of chivalry 
at the North—whether it be manifest- 
ed on battle-fields or elsewhere. Not- 
ably, however, there has always ex- 
isted more of the real old heroic qual- 
ity in Yankee States and cities than 
ever cropped out of cotton-plantations 
or plumed its crest with palmetto 
spikes. 

Chivalry! we saw its noblest type 
when ship loads of corn went out from 
Atlantic communities to blighted Cape 
de Verds and famishing Ireland ; when 
physicians and nurses from Northern 
States hastened to attend the sick and 
bury the dead in fever-stricken Nor- 
folk and New Orleans ; when millions 
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of hardly-earned Yankee dollars were 
contributed to the destitute sufferers 
by conflagration in Southern cities. 
Cuivatry!.... There is more real, 
practical exemplification of that medi- 
zeval virtue, quality, custom, or what- 
ever you may term it, in a New York 
Board of Commerce, subscribing its 
thousands for every worthy object, 
than can be developed through all 
your modern joustings at Eglintoun 
or Farquhar Springs, or by any extent 
of kid gauntlets and flower-crowned 
Queens of Love and Beauty. 

We thank God for our Chivalry ; 
which is not dissipated in combats with 
dragons and wild beasts, or in vaga- 
bondizing about the world, on horse- 
back, in steel armor ; but is vital, ear- 
nest, salient, in the actions of plain 
money-making and business-doing men 
of markets and merchandize; men 
who are in the world for a purpose— 
not to make quixotic raids upon wind- 
mills, but to do stout, every-day work 
of hewing out obstacles in the path of 
usefulness; live men, in fact—who 
wield neither sword nor javelin, but 
who, nevertheless, deliver most valor- 
ous up-and-down blows against ene- 
mies that are to society worse than 
Pythons or Minotaurs. We thank 
God for that true nobility—that grand 
equestrian order—of our Republic; 
which, from counting-houses and fac- 
tories—from stock-boards and work- 
benches—from ploughs, looms, and an- 
vils—sends out its champions to wage 
brave battle upon giant wrongs, brutal 
abuses, and cunning deceptions, that 
oppress the body of the people. It is 
through the deeds of such true knights 
that genuine chivalry is illustrated, 
and to them we yield our hearty hom- 
age, 
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Here, for example, in the metropo- 
lis of New York, during the fiercest 


- heats of our national conflict ; while 


the Republic was bleeding at every 
pore—pouring out life and treasure as 
water upon the plains of common en- 
durance; here, quietly and surely, 
goes on a magnificent social and civil 
effort of Reform. As the labors of in- 
sects upbuild the coral isles from 
unknown depths, while ocean is 
wildly warring above them, so, un- 
heeded amid our tempest, the founda- 
tions of a mighty work have arisen 
silently in our midst, and now appear 
above the subsiding billows of civil 
strife. 

The city of New York has been, 
during late years, in an anomalous 
civic and social condition. Concen- 
trating immense wealth, it has aggre- 
gated enormous poverty. A seat of 
prosperity, it has also been an arena of 
misery. Extremes meet in its midst, 
as in all large communities—extremes 
of luxury and of privation; and did 
its history date backward into feudal- 
ism or despotism, like that of Old- 
World capitals, we might not be sur- 
prised at the fact or at a loss to trace 
gradual causes for the result. But 
such is not the case. The Past of 
our great metropolis is not to be 
blamed for aught that afflicts its Pre- 
sent. We can lay few of our evils to 
the charge of those who lived before 
us. Generations preceding our own 
were laborious, honest, and generally 
comfortable, in a social point of view. 
Morality in trade went hand in hand 
with moderation in living. There 
were comparatively few  collossal 
growths of fortune, overshadowing and 
stunting the natural increase of thrift 
and enterprise. Solidity was the fea- 
ture of business,’ contentment the 
charm of society, and virtue had not 
ceased to be a rule of political ac- 
tion. , 

When and why social decadence 


began in New York city, and how 
surely political corruptions have been 
introduced and kept pace with it, 
need not be here discussed. We 
know that the community suffers mor- 
rally, physically, and politically, from 
a complication of disorders. We know 
that more than half the industrial 
population are ill-fed and miserably 
housed; that private extortion and 
public extravagance unite to defraud 
both rich and poor; that a city located 
between two broad rivers, and in the 
midst of ocean tides, towards which 
its streets descend, is yet imperfectly 
drained and wretchedly sewered ; that 
an island once proverbial for salub- 
rity, and possessing every natural ad- 
vantage to make it so, has become, 
through neglect and misrule, a breed- 
ing-place of politicians, of fevers, of 
small-pox, of disease in every endemic 
shape. 

On another occasion, and with more 
specific aim, we shall discuss the evils 
wherewith New York city contend, in 
connection with both Cause and Rem- 
edy. At present we discuss the mis- 
sion and works of that great chivalric 
order which has made itself known and 
felt as the “ Citizens’ Association of 
New York.” We shall consider 

What it has done— 

What it proposes to do— 

Premising that it is an apposite il- 
lustration of the strange self-absorp- 
tion which possesses great business 
communities, that such multitudes of 
good men—even in New York—possess 
little, if any, knowledge of the practi- 
cal workings of this society for the pub- 
lic good; of the earnest spirit embod- 
ied in its efforts; of the wealth and 
intellect enlisted for its objects ; and of 
the important reforms already accom- 
plished through its action. 


When the Citizens’ Association com- 
menced its labors, certain political 
cliques had full and unobstructed mu- 
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nicipal sway, and were rushing onward 
in a career of extravagance that threat- 
ened speedy financial ruin to the 
treasury. Taxation had advanced 
fifty per cent. in a few years, while 
the population increased but twelve 
per cent. The first efforts of the As- 
sociation were directed to the scrutiny 
of corruptions. By a thorough expo- 
sure of the waste, fraud and dilapida- 
tion going on under the city govern- 
ment, in the franchises and property 
of the city, and by an earnest effort 
before the Legislature, to weed out 
from the tax levy all wasteful and 
fraudulent items, it is claimed that not 
less than two millions were saved from 
being imposed on the people in 1864. 
The greedy officials at the City Hall 
became alarmed. Concerted schemes 
of sinister import were disclosed, and 
men who had long preyed on the trea- 
sury felt that they were watched. 
The actual saving of money to the 
people, through reduced taxes, and by 
the prevention of frauds, from fear of 
the Association, amounted to an im- 
mense sum ; and though the evil is not 
cured, yet the taxes this year show a 
large falling off from the previous ratio 
of increase. There is no extravagance 
in the assertion, that, with no Citi- 
zens’ Association, the budgetthis year 
might have reached the enormous es- 
timate of twenty millions of dollars. 


SANITARY MEASURES, 


The Association at an early day di- 
rected its attention to the hygienic 
condition and wants of the city, which 
had been for years so utterly neglect- 
ed, that city officials themselves were 
constrained to admit that there was no 
sanitary system worthy of the name. 
A Sanitary Bureau was at once estab- 
lished, embracing many of the first 
physicians and sanitarians of the city. 
The Bureau thus formed proceeded to 
organize a thorough system of inspec- 
tion for the whole city, dividing it into 
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twenty-nine districts, and appointing 
highly educated and experienced phy- 
sicians to visit every tenement and 
every lane and alley, and by personal 
inspection ascertain all facts and san- 
itary features of their respective fields, 
with a view to a discovery and report, 
to the Bureau, of every detail that 
could enlighten in regard to the dis- 
eases and sufferings of the people. So 
thoroughly was this work done, and so 
full the information obtained, t!ixt 
these Reports occupy more than 300 
closely printed pages, accompanied by 
illustrations, maps and drawings, 
which bring the whole field impres- 
sively before the eye. We are not 
aware of any work of the kind, in any 
city of the world, which will compare 
with this, in the completeness and 
thoroughness of its research and reve- 
lations. 

We now comprehend definitely how 
our million of population live. We see 
where, why, and how fevers, small- 
pox and other deadly diseases are gen- 
erated. We discover the extent of 
overcrowding, whose penalty is pining, 
weakness, contagion, and death. We 
behold the fearful misery, poverty, 
ignorance, depravity, which are fester- 
ing in the very centres of teeming life 
and business activity. 

As an indispensable preparation and 
basis for sanitary reform, the work of 
the Sanitary Bureau is worthy of the 
admiration of all public spirited citi- 
zens, and for years to come will furnish 
facts and arguments upon which future 
reforms in sanitary administration 
must be based. 

The labor of inquiry and collection 
of facts was made the basis of a care- 
fully drawn Health Bill, which it was 
hoped the Legislature would pass at its 
last session. This bill provided for a 
transfer of the sanitary charge of the 
city from ignorant and corrupt politi- 
cians, and entrusted it toeminent medi- 
calmen. Inthe Senate the bill passed, 
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but a lavish use of money defeated it 
in the House, and we must consequent- 
ly suffer all the evils and all the dis- 
ease and death of the old system for 
another year. But the evil has re- 
ceived its death blow, and will vanish 
from existence next winter. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


At the charter election in December 
last, some effort was made to secure a 
reformed Common Council, but partly 
through the imperfect arrangements of 
the Ward Associations, and partly 
through the unwillingness of citizens 
of high character to stand as candi- 
dates, little was accomplished com- 
pared with what was desired. Still, 
several good and true men were elected, 
whose services are of great value in 
the Common Council, while a vote in 
the aggregate of over 20,000 indicated 
the rapid growth in public favor of the 
Citizens’ Association. We have reason 
to believe that in the coming election, 
if well-known citizens of sterling char- 
acter shall permit the use of their 
names for Aldermanic and Councilman- 
ic positions, there can be no difficulty 
in electing them in sufficient number 
to break down the power of the rings 
in City Legislation. 

The Citizens’ Association might have 
been more immediately successful at 
the polls, had it consented to use the 
means common among political parties 
and managers, but it has always rea- 
soned that by resorting to such méans, 
it would be simply repeating theabuses 
and corruptions which it sought to 
prevent, and from the consequences of 
which it aimed toescape. To avail it- 
self of corrupt machinery would be to 
repudiate the principles and objects of 
its organization. Dishonest elections 
pollute both the electors and the elect- 
ed, and there can be no reform on such 
a basis. If there are not good men 
willing to serve the people for the sake 
of the public welfare, and if there are 
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not virtuous voters enough to elect 
them from the same unselfish motive, 
we have no hope of a reformed muni- 
cipal government. But the end is not 
yet. There can be no final triumph of 
wrong over right, nor fraud over hon- 
esty. 
PAID FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The vices, expensiveness, inefficiency, 
and demoralizing associations of the 
volunteer fire department on our poli- 
tics and on young men, induced our 
“ Citizens” to unite with the fire in- 
surance interest, the Metropolitan Po- 
lice, and a large proportion of. the 
community, in appealing to the Legis- 
lature fora reorganization of the depart- 
ment, whereby a paid service should 
supercede the voluntary. <A great 
number of unanswerable facts were 
gathered and presented by the Associa- 
tion before Legislative committees at 
Albany, and with such effect, that in 
the face of the most strenuous oppo- 
sition the Legislature passed a bill of 
reform, and the Governor approved it. 
The gratifying fact is known, also, that 
many of the old firemen endorse the 
change, and have promptly signified 
their desire to enlist in the new ser- 
vice. A part of the old force have 
chosen to contest the constitutionality 
of the law, and the question is now 
before the courts. Whatever may be 
the decision as to this particular enact- 
ment, the old system cannot be resus- 
citated. Its sentence is passed at the 
bar of public opinion. A brief delay, 
and the difficulties that oppose the in- 
auguration of the new system, will 
only eonduce to fix it more firmly in 
the public confidence, and insure its 
final success. 

This one accomplishment of the Citi- 
zens’ Association repays much of the 
labor and expense of its general opera- 
tions. The saving of property under 
a paid service will be enormous, judg- 
ing from the experience of other cities. 
The cost of maintaining the service 
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will be much less. The demoralizing 
influence of the old system upon thou- 
sands of young men, the political cor- 
ruptions with which it was identified, 
and the social abuses which it fostered, 
were among our most menacing dan- 
gers, and all who desire the best inter- 
ests of family, social and political life, 
may well rejoice that the Association 
inaugurated this great reform. 


THE NEW YORK CITIZEN. 


In August last the Association, which 
had already issued two millions of 
pamphiets on municipal matters, com- 
menced the publication of a weekly 
paper devoted to city government af- 
fairs, of which thousands have been 
circulated every week, giving dlear 
views of the abuses, fraud and extrava- 
gance of the people’s servants, and 
pointing out the duties of citizens in 
relation to civic interests. Tens of 
thousands of people were enlightened 
in regard to these topics, and a public 
spirit awakened which must yield good 
fruits hereafter. The Citizen, fearless 
in its exposures of official corruption, 
and rapidly gaining circulation and ac- 
ceptance for the truths which the As- 
sociation labors to inculcate, has lately 
passed into the hands of Colonel Charles 
G. Halpine, widely known not only as 
an author of rare talents and literary 
culture, but as a fearless and militant 
champion of municipal reform, whose 
trenchant pen is like the spear of 
Ithuriel, against official shams and cor- 
ruptions. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS. 


The researches ‘of the Association, 
among crowded and unwholesome 
houses of the industrious poor, resulted 
in a conviction that, underlying all ra- 
tional hopes of reform and improve- 
ment, some practicable plan for provid- 
ing better dwellings must be devised. 
The narrow, dark, unventilated rooms 
in which the people are cooped up, the 
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intermingling of the sexes, the impos- 
sibility of anything like domestic or- 
der, cleanliness, or decency, are not 
merely causes of disease and death in 
a frightful ratio, but the finer feelings 
of nature are outraged, the standard of 
morals is debased, and all attempts to 
improve the social and religious condi- 
tion of a great mass of our population 
are rendered nugatory. Reform, too, in 
municipal government, rests its hopes 
upon the improvement of the homes of 
the poor, simply because, in the ab- 
sence of popular virtue and intelli- 
gence, political managers must con- 
tinue to control votes. The Report of 
the Council of Hygiene of the Associa- 
tion brings this whole subject to public 
view in a most striking and convincing 
manner, so that philanthropic citizens 
are considering what they can do to 
remedy existing evils in this connec- 
tion. Men of capital, it is understood, 
are prepared to commence the erection 
of dwellings in accordance with plans 
proposed in the Report, and if, as we 
hope and believe, the pecuniary results 
prove satisfactory, there will be no 
lack of comfortable domiciles to take 
the place of those miserable rookeries 
called tenement houses, while their 
occupants will rise in social and moral 
character to a far higher grade than 
was possible under the old system. 
To secure such results the Association 
has devoted its efforts, confident that 
the political interests of New York 
City ‘are involved in the social well-be- 
ing of its voting population. 


LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION. 


Early in January last, at the sugges- 
gestion of the Citizens’ Association, 
the State Senate appointed a Commit- 
tee of Investigation into the manner 
in which certain Departments of the 
city government were administered. 
That committee was composed of those 
able and judicious Senators, Messrs. 
Munger, Humphreys, and White. Their 
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inquiries embraced the Comptroller’s 
and the City Inspector’s Departments, 
each being represented by counsel, 
while the people’s interests were placed 
in the legal charge of Hon. John 
M’ Keon and ex-Judge Whiting, acting 
for the Citizens’ Association. The in- 
vestigation was not a trial, but a gen- 
eral scrutiny, designed to enlighten 
the Legislature and the public, with a 
view to future action. The committee 
discharged the duty with fidelity and 
firmness, winning the confidence of the 
public, and bringing to light a multi- 
tude of facts confirmatory of previous 
complaints which the Association had 
felt it necessary to make against the 
two departments. 

Thus, it will be seen, this Citizens’ 
Association aims to impress the public 
mind through facts illustrative of the 
prevailing corruption, ignorance, in- 
competency and extravagance of our 
city officials, and to show how and 
where reform must be introduced. It 
wishes the people to comprehend the 
true condition of their city government 
in the light of sober and reliable testi- 
mony, so that, convinced of existing 
evils, they will unite in favor of thor- 
ough remedies. In this light, the Sena- 
torial Investigation Committee was a 
most important work. Out of the 
mouths of their own witnesses and em- 
ployees, the departments were com- 
pelled to substantiate more than the 
Association had alleged against them 
of ignorance, inefficiency, fraud, neglect 
and incompetency ; and the popular 
verdict was clearly against them. It 
was seen that the Association had been 
forbearing and moderate in its com- 
plaints. It was a great gain to the 
cause of city reform, that the abund- 
ant evidence against these two depart- 
ments was not only proved from the 
lips of the guilty, but was published, 
day after day, through the whole city 
press, and read by thousands of those 
who had previously thought but little 


on the subject. The great difficulty, 
since the reform movement was inau- 
gurated, has been to induce people to 
read and reflect. But the published 
proceedings of the Committee found 
eager readers in all directions, and few 
are ignorant now of the abuses in the 
city government. May we not hope 
for good fruit at the next charter elec- 
tion ? 


REVIEW OF THE WHOLE. 


In so great a work, comprehending 
the reform in municipal government 
of a million of people, and involving 
vast pecuniary and social interests, we 
are not to look for success at once, or 
without difficulty. The work to be 
doné is nothing less than the recovery 
of a great city from the hands of a few 
selfish and corrupt officials, who have 
seized its offices, trusts, franchises and 
property, and who administer the gov- 
ernment for their own profit and con- 
tinuance in power. 

While the world beheld the sad 
spectacle of a disordered Republic, an 
established oligarchy of bad men in 
New York city contrived, through 
artful misrepresentation, corruption of 
the ballot-box, and the fraudulent use 
of public money, to install themselves 
in an authority which is now support- 
ed by pensioned hangers-on, sinecured 
bravos, and unscrupulous adventurers. 
The power of a mighty city is wielded 
by probably less than a hundred men, 
with scarcely a pretension that public 
welfare or reputation is considered or 
respected. The result of this state of 
things is the accumulation of taxes and 
public debt, the dilapidation and waste 
of public property, neglected and filthy 
streets, immense sacrifices of social 
health and life, from lack of sanitary 
care, and an extent of civil and political 
debauchery that has made decent and 
honest men almost despair of the situ- 
ation. 

Good municipal government, which 
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is capable of conferring vast blessings 
and raising communities to the highest 
standard of social comfort, dignity and 
prosperity, is—sadly as we say it— 
comparatively unknown in New York 
city. A baleful oligarchy poisons and 
blights that fair heritage, and under 
the stolen name and pretence of de- 
mocracy, the people are cheated of 
even the hope of a better fate. To 
rebuke and oppose this oligarchy the 
Citizens’ Association commenced its 
herculean task. If there are those 
who expected that task to be achieved 
within a year, or within two years, 
such persons have not considered the 
character of an unscrupulous minority, 
possessed of all the machinery of pow- 
er. But the friends of order and good 
government, who have watched the 
course and appreciated the toils of the 
Association, now point with cheerful 
courage to the record it has made. 
Checking the tax levy, it has saved 
millions of dollars within two years. 
It has established a moral power whose 
influence is felt and feared by corrupt 
cliques and official rings. Its sanitary 
work, for breadth and scope, for .thor- 
oughness, for minute and accurate sur- 
vey, is withouta parallelinany city. It 


has invoked and directed legislative in- 
quiry into the ignorance and fraud of 
official plunderers. Through millions 
of pamphlets and papers it has spread 
light to the minds of tax-ridden citi- 
zens, and induced twenty thousand of 
them to stand up at the polls last year 
as a municipal reform party. It has 
contributed to order, good morals, and 
the safety of property and families, 
by exchanging an effete and corrupt- 
ing volunteer fire department for a 
vigorous Fire Brigade, under public 
pay and control. It has laid broad 
and deep foundations for future pro- 
gress, and created in the public mind 
a real desire for good government, 
good health laws, clean streets, honest 
officials, improved homes for the poor, 
and a higher grade of social and civic 
life? Encountering nothing but apa- 
thy or hopelessness when it began, the 
Association sees to-day a growing sen- 
timent in favor of municipal reform 
and improvement, and is encouraged 
to believe that, by faithful continuance 
in effort, it will so organize and mo- 
bilize this reform sentiment, that even 
bad men in power shall not dare to 
disregard its imperative mandates. 


eB 


SPECULATION. 


While years of plenty smiled with yellow grains, 

The Usurer Ser sent out his golden gains, 

And filled with harvest-wealth his groaning wains ; 

Then, under ponderous bolts and brazen doors, 

In vaults of monstrous size he piled his stores. 

Meantime, the famine came, and corn grew scant, 

And hunger stalked the land, a spectre gaunt, 

Till starving men cried—‘‘ Seid! we die for bread !” 
“Tis worth its weight in gold!” Seid, answering, said: 

Thus days and weeks—till half the town was dead. 

Assured his price, Seid opened his store-house wide ; 

But, mark God’s justice ! worm and rot had wrought 

Their work unseen—the granary’s wealth was nought ! 
_ The wretcher usurer saw, and groaned, and—died ! 
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TEA-LEAVES. 





BY SOUCHONG. 





NUMBER EIGHT. 


Hera, the Assyrian Venus, held a 
serpent in one hand. The serpent has 
ever been the type of wisdom (the 
term copperhead is not so reproachful 
after all); hence, it may be inferred 
that love and wisdom are inseparable ; 
and there never has been philosopher, 
statesman, poet, grand, comprehensive 
mind, lodged in man or woman, that 
has not at some time been under the 
sway of love. The effect of the ser- 
pent’s sting may have been to rouse 
the mind to action, though almost 
maddening ; or, it may have been like 
that of the sting of the asp, which 
Cleopatra took to her bosom—“ As 
sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle.” 
The wisdom that rouses, or the wis- 
dom that calms. 

The Assyrians first worshipped love 
as astar: the star, attendant and her- 
ald of the sun. As long as Venus is 
above the horizon, the night is not far 
advanced ; and, though the night may 
have been long and weary, when she ap- 
pears the morning isat hand. This too 
is typical. The night of utter ruin never 
sets in on a man, while the star of love 
shines on him ; and however miserable 
and sinful he may be, however dark 
his condition, when she arises on his 
soul, the dawn is near. Thus can you 
trace love back to her heavenly origin. 
“From heaven she came” to be a 
“ habitant of earth.” 

All nations in their impersonations 
of her, have embodied their idea of the 
beautiful ; in their ideal of her have 
concentrated the beauty diffused 
through the universe. “The Greeks,” 
says Buckle, “generalized their ob- 
servations on the human mind, and 


then applied them to the gods. The 
same remark applies to beauty of form, 
which they first aimed at in the stat- 
ues of men, and then brought to bear 
on the statues of the gods....... The 
most powerful of the gods, and the 
most universally worshipped, they made 
a female soul, lodged in the most love- 
ly of female forms ; thus, perhaps, un- 
consciously to themselves, expressing 
to the world that their highest ideal was 
woman. For Jove himself acknowl- 
edged her sway: as he deposed his 
father Saturn, so “his daughter de- 
posed him, or at least became the pow- 
er behind the throne.” 
Byron says: 


“* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
’Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


That man whose love is a thing 
apart from his life, has never loved. A 
man’s love becomes a part of himself; 
as to each man every thing is as he sees 
it ; so his love adds to all things, en- 
riches them, as his nature has receiv- 
ed an addition, and has been enriched. 
Isay that the whole external world is 
changed to a man when he loves ; and 
does he cease to love ? then if his love 
has been deep and earnest, it is for- 
ever changed to him. A faculty of the 
soul, once awakened, can never again 
become dormant; even were this not 
true the very remembrance of what 
was once perceived, would enrich the 
soul. Better for one born blind to re- 
ceive sight and have a picture gallery 
in his mind, though the whole outer 
world were again to become darkness to 
him. “ Down on yourknees,” says Ros- 
alind, “ and thank heaven fasting for a 


good man’s love.” The good man should 
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down on his knees, and thank heaven 
for the well-spring of love, that has 
been unsealed in his heart. 

Men and women are not so very dif- 
ferent ; they think, feel and love alike. 
In heart, and mind, and soul they are 
similar. Ifa man lacks vigor of mind, 
he is termed effeminate; if a woman 
has this vigor, she is termed mascu- 
line. Look around you, do you not 
see strong-minded men and women, in 
about equal proportion ? 

Though man may have the right to 
be the head of the house, or state, 
yet does this argue superiority ? There 
has scarcely ever been a king who had 
not subjects his superiors, intellectu- 
ally, yet who had no thought of usurp- 
ing the throne. 

You often hear the question asked: 
“Of what use are languages, mathe- 
matics, the sciences, to women? As 
much use as they are to the great ma- 
jority ofmen. Does the lawyer, preach- 
er, or physician use mathematics or 
languages, except to a limited extent ? 
If, as is, reiterated at every school-an- 
niversary, education means develop. 
ment, hasn’t a woman a right to de- 
velopment, use or no use? Hasn’t 
every tree that God has planted, a 
right to growth? Are men dwarf- 
pines, or scrub oaks, and afraid of being 
over-shadowed, that they indirectly, if 
not directly, oppose the development 
of women? We men need not fear. 
Whatever may be the girth and 
height of those around us, we can 
only develope, as it is in us to devel- 
ope. Only mean souls, caring fora 
relative consequence, rather than an 
absolute, measure themselves with 
those above or below them. Every 
true man rejoices in his own culture 
to the fullest extent of his powers, 
because it developes him. 

We men are too supercilious toward 
women. Let us be discussing a political, 
scientific, or religious question, and 
does a woman enter, how soon we 
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change the subject, even our very 
tone and manner becoming nonsensi- 
cal, playful, or complimentary, unless 
we talk sentiment or poetry. 

The very finest political, scientific, 
and religious theorie, are but common- 
sense ; and common-sense women can 
appreciate. Did philosophers read 
their treatises to their wives or sis- 
ters, there would be fewer absurd the- 
ories afloat......One mind should 
hold converse with another mind, re- 
gardless of sex. A woman who thinks 
and talks on politics, need not be a pol- 
itician, any more than a woman who 
thinks and talks on religion, need be 
divine. Then we men have the ab- 
surd notion that we are privileged to 
be “ free-thinkers,” but that it is un- 
womanly in a woman to be otherwise 
than “orthodoz.’’ Whatever influ- 
ences a woman’s destiny is proper sub- 
ject to her of thought and conversa- 
tion; unless we hold, with Mahomed, 
that woman has not a soul, we must 
certainly acknowlege that she has the 
same interest in religion that we have. 
Is it not proper for her, who lives 
where Mahomedanism is the religion, 
to examine into it, to find if she is the 
soulless being that the faith of her 
father, husband, brother teaches ?.... 
The women among the earlier Chris- 
tians thought for themselves, or the 
list of martyrs would not be one-half 
as long as it is. The women “last at 
the cross, and first at the sepulchre,” 
thought for themselves. Mary Mag- 
dalen thought for herself, and thought 
more correctly than the Jewish Doc- 
tors, when she came a weeping peni- 
tent to Christ, and anointed his feet 
with precious ointment. 

At the very mention of the Age of 
Chivalry, start up before the mind’s eye 
steel-clad warriors, jousts and tourna- 
ments, long processions of pilgrims and 
crusaders, with banners and lances, 
solitary knights in quest of adventure ; 
—all stir and activity. But what a 
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dreary life woman must have led, a 
spectator at the tournaments, or bend- 
ing over that endless embroidery ; 
with, it is true, the variety of pricking 
her fingers, and working by mistake 
green-yarn into a horse’s ear, as a 
mail-clad warrior, on the eve of de- 
parture .for the Holy Land, bends 
close to her crimson cheek. A beauti- 
ful picture doubtless ; but a finer is 
“ Rebeckah ’? watching by the couch 
of “Ivanhoe,” or standing on the par- 


apet, ready, at the advance of Bois 
Gilbert, to precipitate herself from 
the dizzy height: Rebeckah, the 
skilled and cultivated Jewess, more 
than a match for Bois Gilbert, the 
bold and subtle infidel, with his own 
weapons, sarcasm and argument; Re- 
beckah, that very type of a noble, cul- 
tivated woman; the most glorious 
character that adorns the page of Ro- 
mance. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN NOVELIST. 





BY A BROTHER NOVELIST. 





“ The crust—the bowed head—the flickering lamp. So reads the terrible Litany of 
Intellect, in the every day world. To coin its soul into glowing thoughts, and then 
stretch forth its hands and die. To toil by night for man, and be trampled upon by 
day. To feel the agony and not moan; to speak out certain brave words, which will 
never die, and then creep quietly home—into the grave.” 


Who cares for it 7— 

That miserable clump of grass and 
clay, nestling in the centre of that 
place of graves ? 

A stout brick wall shuts out the 
street from this green space, and in its 
centre arises a plain two-storied edi- 
fice, built of red brick, without orna- 
ment or decoration of any kind. As 
for dome, or steeple, or marble moru- 
ment, or architectural display in any 
shape, there is none here. It is but a 
plain brick building, standing in the 
centre of this green space, whose level 
is broken by gently rising mounds. 
As I have said, a stout wall divides 
this place of mounds from the bustle, 
and noise, and motion of the street. It 
lies here, in the very heart of the Old 
City, a place of death, rooted amid the 
habitations of the living. 

As if to invest the last home of the 
dead, with an air of grotesque mocke- 
ry, it is overlooked on one side by an 
eating house, where the gourmand can 


eat his beefsteak, and look out upon 
the graves, while he devours; on the 
other, by a hotel, from whose porch 
the dandy gazes upon the green 
mounds, and puffs his cigar with as 
pretty an air as though his delicate 
form was not made for worms. 

I grant you that this graveyard, 
whose green mounds extend from the 
door of the meeting-house to the walls, 
has neither monument nor tombstone. 
I admit, that it is silent and desolate, 
save only on meeting-days, when the 
tide of worshippers throng through 
the opened gates. More than this, I 
confess that yonder rude plank, and 
ruder box, might be removed from the 
sight; for the plank is stretched 
across each new made grave, and the 
box encloses every coffin that passes 
these walls. 

It is a sad and silent place, crowded 
with the dead, who take their last 
sleep side by side, with the hard clay 
upon their bones, and the tall rank 
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grass waving overhead. It is sad on 
week-days, when the gates are closed, 
and the mecting-house silent, but 
sadder on the Sabbath when young 
and old come pouring over its green 
sod, their footsteps crushing the grass, 
which grows upon dead people’s 
homes. 

There is one grave in that Quaker 
graveyard, which has for me a sad and 
peculiar interest. It is not distin- 
guished from the others by a monu- 
ment; not even a wild flower blooms 
amid its tall rank grass. A mere 
clump of grass and clay, it nestles 
down among the graves, as though it 
wished to hide itself from the glare of 
the sun, the tranquil beauty of the 
stars. Who cares for it, that misera- 
ble grave ? 

And yet, beneath that clump of sod, 
a Heart, once throbbing with im- 
pulses that were breathed into its 
veins by Almighty God, mouldered in- 
to dust. Yes, beneath this rank grass 
and hard clay, dig only five feet and 
you will find a skull, that once flashed 
with divine fire from the eyes, and 
worked immortal Thoughts within its 
brain. Dig five feet down, and you 
will find the skeleton which once was 
an Embodied Soul, and mark you, a 
Great Soul, worthy to stand in solemn 
dignity among the mightiest names of 
earth. 

Who is it, that is buried here? 

A Great Man! Yes, but his name ? 
He has none, but you may call him, for 
the sake ofa name, the Heart-Bro- 
KEN. His business? Was he engaged 
in the dry-goods trade, or did he dis- 
count notes ? or perchance he sat at 
the Green Board of some bank, press- 
ing the last blood-drops out of human 
bodies, with the finger of extortion 
and usury ? He had no business. What 
was he then? 

Maybe a Soldier, aye, a Soldier, 
with a pretty coat and gilt buttons, 
and a big feather? What was his 
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name? Did he butcher many of his 
brothers, and yet lie here without a 
monument ? Perchance he was some 
renowned General —speak —do not 
keep us forever in suspense—what was 
he, who is buried beneath this clump of 
grass and clay. 

He was no soldier; he never butch- 
ered a single human being for glory. 

Aye, Ihave it now, he was an orator, 
a popular orator, who showed his 
white hands and cambric handkerchief, 
occasionally from the summit of his 
fashionable rostrum. Do you think 
they would bury a popular orator, in 
all his delicate perfumes, in such a 
miserable place as a Quaker Grave- 
yard ? 

What was he then? Tell us the 
history of that man, who lies beneath 
this clump of grass and clay. 

Take your seat on yonder grave, 
while Isithere. With this unknown 
grave between us, I will tell you the 
story of his life. And as the sun goes 
down, over the tall mansions, which 
overlook the graveyard, here, in this 
place of mounds, we will converse to- 
gether of the dead. 

- Had you lived in Philadelphia, about 
the year 1785, you might have seen a 
pale-faced boy, with large grey eyes, 
flashing their vivid light from his sal- 
low countenance, go every morning to 
a dim old building, which stood where 
yonder church now stands. He car- 
ried books under his arm. He shared 
but little in the sports peculiar to his 
age. He was noted for his habits of 
precocious study ; hestartled his teach- 
ers by an almost premature maturity 
of thought. At the age of fifteen, he 
had mastered the most difficult and 
abstruse branches of science. Every- 
body predicted that he would become 
a great man, by which of course they 
meant a great butcher of human flesh, 
or a renowned trafficker in musty 
points of law, or a hired pensioner of 
a corrupt government. 
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And he was loved, this pale-faced 
boy, and as he grew upward the ex- 
pectations of his friends began to 
brighten into fulfillment. 

- He became a—lawyer. He sat him 
down in an office, musty with the at- 
mosphere of Blackstone, andrank with 
the gathered carcases of all the Laws, 
that had been born or that had died 
for ages back. Here this young man 
with the pale face and flashing eyes, 
sat him down, bending his very soul to 
his task. Everybody predicted that 
he would become a great man, and 
everybody saw that he was already 
becoming a great lawyer. 

He had that acute intellect, that 
nervous reason, that vigorous percep- 
tion, which make the great Lawyer ; 
but beyond this, he had the dreaming 
soul, the impassioned fancy, the rest- 
less aspirations after something better 
and higher than this dull earth, which 
make that miserable wretch, the most 
miserable indeed of all God’s creatures 
—a Man of Genius, in advance of his age. 

One morning—listen, and do not let 
your blood run cold, while I tell it— 
but one morning this young man aban- 
doned his law-books, abandoned the 
brilliant career which opened before 
him, and became 

A thief? No! Worse! 

A murderer? Worse! 

Yes, worse than a thief or murderer, 
for their severest punishment is death 
by the axe or rope, but this is mercy, 
compared to the penalty which the 
world inflicts on all who dare pursue 
the course which this young man 
chose for himself, and followed with 
all his heart. Itis not the axe or 
rope, that kills a culprit against soci- 
ety, like him, but the cold scorn that 
wrings the heart, and the colder ne- 
glect, that eats like a cancer into the 
arteries of life. It is not a broken- 
heart, for I do not believe in such 
things. 

It is true, a man’s heart may grow 





sick within him, until it poisons his 
brain and fills his veins with such 
frenzy, that he grasps for the suicide’s 
knife, as a baby for its mother’s bosom. 
But this is not a Broken Heart. It 
may be a trampled heart, a torn heart, 
a withered heart, but a Broken? 
Never! It is true that a man’s heart, 
may feel the gnawings of a blasted 
hope until it pines, and mourns, and 
sighs for a snug little grave, in some 
obscure graveyard, as but there is 
no metaphor to picture that yearning 
of the blasted heart, for a quiet grave! 
Still the idea of such a thing as a 
Broken Heart—ah, ah! It is too ridi- 
culous ! 

Come—you ramble—to the point. 
What did your young lawyer become, 
that is worse than a thief or murderer ? 

He became an—Author! Yes, a mis- 
erable penster, a scribbler, a fellow 
who spills ink for bread! For a career 
like this, he forsook the brilliant pros- 
pect ofthe Bar. Yes, he sat himself 
down in the prime of his young man- 
hood, to make his bread by his pen. 
At that time the cow with seven horns, 
or the calf with two heads and five 
legs, exhibited in some mountebank’s 
show, was not halfso rare a curiosity 
as an—American Author. 

Well, what did he write ? 

Novels ! 

Novels ? What! idle fictions ? Tales 
of an hour, in which exaggerated 
views of life are held forth, while the 
harsh realities are softened and mel- 
lowed into beauties? He was indeed 
a fool—pardon the harsh word, but 
the.case demands it—a miserable fool, 
to forsake the Bar for the Pen, to per- 
mit others to defend pick-pockets and 
murderers, swear white is black, and 
black is white, while he, in his silly 
novels, preache dabout the immortality 
of the soul, the paternal goodness of 
the Creator, and all that sort of thing, 
which any man may find in his Moth- 
er’s old Bible. 
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The sun is setting over the Quaker 
graveyard, and I must hasten with my 
story. Look! A single gleam of pass- 
ing light rests on the poor fellow’s 
grave—let me go on. He did write 
novels. It is true that they were ex- 
traordinary creations of the kind, lift- 
ing a man beyond himself, anatomizing 
his very soul, laying bare the secret 
spring of human action, with as much 
power and truthfulness as though the 
author were some invisible spirit, who 
looked calmly from his superior exist- 
ence upon the loves and hates of poor 
mortality—it is true, these books in 
any other civilized country but the 
United States, in any other enlighten- 
ed city but Philadelphia, would have 
built a bridge, over which the eloquent 
penster might have walked to Fame, 
and Wealth, and Honor ; but here, in 
the United States, here in Philadel- 
phia— 

Well ? 

Nobody knew him, Nobody cared 
for him. He would wander along In- 
dependence Square, with hands behind 
his back, and his head bowed down. 
He would return home ; and while that 
dear wife smiled sadly on him, and 
those lovely children gazed upon his 
pale forehead and earnest eyes, with a 
tender awe, he seized his pen and 
wrote all the day, scattering sheet 
after sheet from beneath his fingers, 
even until the night set in. Then, as 
the night without harmonized with 
the night within, he toiled away by 
the light of his dim lamp, until his pale 
face glowed with a beauty that was 
almost inspiration. 

What became of these works ? 

They were published in England 
and America. In England they are 
read at this hour, by tens of thousands, 
Men of renown place them among their 
most treasured volumes ; yes, men like 
Godwin or Bulwer, or even the crab- 
bed Editor ofa Scotch Review, hold this 
Philadelphia Novelist in high estima- 
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tion, as a man of remarkable and orig- 
inal genius. 

And in Philadelphia 7— 

A little anecdote shall be your an- 
swer. Only last week, I was talking 
with an intelligent Merchant, about 
removing the skeleton of this poor man 
to Laurel Hill. I was sure that I had 
interested the gentleman ; already in 
perspective, I saw a monument, rising 
in simple solemnity from the brow of 
some pine-clad height, in memory of 
this child of genius. But my hopes 
were suddenly dashed to atoms, by the 
composed inquiry of the Merchant, 
whether this man—naming the great 
Intellect—had not been in business on 
Water Street, or whether he had not been 
an agent for the Magnetic Telegraph ? 

This was all he knew ofthe Martyr, 
whose bones sleep there, beneath our 
feet ? 

Come tell me his life; I am inter- 
ested ; what did he write? How he 
lived, and how he died—tell me all. 

Forsaking his brilliant prospects at 
the Bar, in the course of three years 
he wrote six works, four of which will 
never be forgotten, so long as there is 
one heart left to admire impassioned 
eloquence in description, almost super- 
natural analysis of motive and char- 
acter, almost superhuman POWER in 
genius. , 

Wieland—a tremendous book, awful 
in its delineations of a stern and unre- 
lenting Fanaticism. Ormond—terrible 
in its analysis of a man, who invests 
vice with the warmth of glowing so- 
phistries, and reduces virtue to an en- 
igma—beautiful in its description of 
female character. Arthur Mervyn— 
comprising a description of the Yellow 
Fever of ’93, which, in regard to touch- 
ing pathos or thrilling power, immea- 
sureably excels the works of De Foe 
or Boccaccio. Edgar Huntley—a book 
which in narrations of Indian warfare, 
wild wood scenery and the operations 
of the soul during slumber, has neyer 
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been equalled.—These, in a few words, 
were the books which he produced in 
his loneliness; these the creations 
which started into being from the 
darkest hours of neglect and desolation. 


Were these all ? 

By no means. A Magazine, carried 
on with unswerving energy, through a 
course of years varied political tracts 
written with a vigor all his own, with 
other scattered writings, attest atonce 
his untiring devotion to the cause of 
letters and the remarkable versatility 
of his genius. 

And he died 7— 

Not of a Broken-Heart, for I do not 
believe in such things. But if to see 
the Hope which you have nursed in 
your neglect and loneliness, in every 
hour of twenty years, all at once blast- 
ed; if to feel that heart, which has 
beat proudly in your darkest hour of 
misery, fail you, and flutter, and sink 
into apathy, even when your hopes 
seem about to be fulfilled; if to look 
in the glass, and behold your eyes 
flashing with a fire that comes from 
the grave, your cheek hollowed with 
the traces of a silent agony, which, 
like a viper around a sleeping babe, 
has been slowly enfolding your heart, 
for long sad years if these betoken 
anything like a Broken-Heart, then it 
may be, that he died of that improba- 
ble disease. To tell you the truth, in 
one bold word, which I must wrench 
tomy purpose—he was withered into 
the grave. 

At last, the hour came for this man 
to die. 

It was when all his hopes seemed 
about to dawn into success, that the 
Mess2nger came to him. 

He had prepared for a journey to 
England. A work on the Geography 
of the World, which, in point of re- 
search and style, rivals if it does not 
excel the celebrated book 6f Malte- 
Brun, published long years after our 
friend was dead, lay on his table al- 





most finished. Rome in the age of the 
Antonines—another great book, at 
which he labored day and night, was 
growing into shape and existence ; and 
it was the dearest hope of his heart, 
to carry these works with him to Eng- 
land, where they would bring honor 
and wealth to their author. 

There at least he would be under- 
stood; once -in London and the re- 
searches of long years, the results of 
a life of toil, would be recompensed by 
that immortality which the Student 
foresees in every dream, and gathers 
to his soul in every thought. 

But the hand of Death was on him. 
The fever was at his heart, slowly 
gnawing his life-strings into dust. 
Consumption—that Plague and Bless- 
ing, which comes to us with its hol- 
low cheek and burning eyes—leading 
the poor wanderer quietly down to 
death—was about to still his heart, 
and bury his hopes in the grave. 

He wasted slowly, day by day. Day 
by day his form withered; his eye 
grew wilder in its light; the hollow 
cheek, the fevered flush, the gasping 
cough, all betokened that the night of 
life was far spent, and the day of God 
was near. 

Shall we go to his lonely room, and 
see him die ? 

The winter snow is on the streets, 
but through the unclosed curtains of 
yonder window we may look into the 
author’s home. 


Softened and beautiful the light 
steals round this room. Yonderin the 
shadows we behold the bed, with a 
wasted form extended beneath its 
coverlid, a pale face pressed against its 
pillow. How mildly the light of the 
winter morning pours over that bold 
forehead and wasted cheek; how 
gently that sad smile steals over the 
white lips ; how earnestly those glar- 
ing eyes, already lighted with fire from 
Heaven, rest on the table, which 
stands beside the bed of death. 
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There they are, all; his books, his 
manuscripts. There the Children of 
his Brain, born in the long night of 
hopeless toil. He is going home to the 
great companionship of Eternity ; soon 
the great souls of the Past will hail 
him welcome, welcome to the world of 
light and beauty, where God is the 
Sun, and all the innumerable host of 
spirits but the beams of his glory. 
Yet the dying man cannot leave his 
books, his manuscripts without a sigh. 
Look—even in that wintry light, a 
tear sparkles from his eyelid, and 
trickles down even to the quivering 
lip. The world was hard and dark to 
him; these books were his friends ; 
these manuscripts his children. He 
cannot leave them without a pang. 

But another friend draws nigh. 

Yes, with softened footsteps, a hand 
half-raised to the bosom, that now 
throbs with many a bitter pang, a 
WOMAN comes from the darkness, bends 
over the bed, and takes his cold hands 
within her own. He Jooks up, her 
mild deep eyes encounter his burning 
gaze, 

O, that moment of speechless com- 
munion between the dying Husband 
and faithful Wife! 

Then, one by one, from the darkness 
of the room, little children steal 
hanging along the foot of the bed; the 
beauty of the mother, the genius of 
the father, mingled in the outlines of 
each face. They gaze upon the pale 
brow of the dying man, and are still. 
But, trembling on the threshold of 
life, they are conscious that a Strange 
Presence fills that room; that Death 
is there. , 

At this moment, while the dear 
Wife, who has watched over him so 
long, in all the fear and hope and ten- 
' derness of an unfaltering love, gazes 
sadly in his face, he rises in the bed, 
flings the coverlid from his wasted 
form, and gently clasps his hands. 

Ilis eyes, gleaming with dazzling 


lustre, are upraised; his pale face 
flushes with a deep rapture. 

He gazes long and earnestly upon 
the vacant air, and his shrunken chest 
begins to swell, his lip quivers, and his 
eyes—O! Did you ever notice how 
beautiful the eye becomes, when Con- 
sumption is about to end in Death ? 
His eyes burn with a light at once 
wild and holy. Strange words, whis- 
pered in an almost inaudible tone, pass 
from his lips. The wife gathers him 
in her arms; she would force him back 
upon the pillow, but he waves her 
softly aside. 

“Hush! Do not speak to me, until 
I speak again! I am looking into 
Heaven !’ 

These were his words. And the wife 
shrunk back, her mild eyes dilating 
with awe, as she gazed upon his glow- 
ing face; and the children, grouped 
around the bed, breathed in broken 
gasps, but did not speak or stir. 

He was looking into Heaven! 

But this may have been Delirium ? 
An idle fancy, born of the false energy 
of consumption, when the body is weak 
and the mind fevered! 

Then let me feel such Delirium when 
I die! I tell you, Sir, the man who 
has not looked upon a death by Con- 
sumption, knows nothing of that invis- 
ible chain which binds the Spirit to 
the clay. Delirium? Say rather, 
that as the body grows weaker, the 
Soul becomes stronger. That as the 
clay crumbles, the Spirit looks forth, 
in all its God-like beauty and light. 
That, while the poor body is wasting 
inch by inch away, the Soul begins to 
see its future Home, and hear the 
voices of Angels, and feel the breath- 
ings of its God ! 

O, I have seen Death by Consump- 
tion—yes, I have seen a sister die. It 
was dark night, but the Soul which 
shone from her glazing eyes seemed to 
give light to all around. Yor those 
eyes, wildly dilating—burning in their 
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lustre from the wasted face—seemed 
looking into Heaven! Years have pass- 
ed since then, but the eyes of that 
dying sister, even now, burn into my 
soul. Even now, I hear that strange, 
hollow, yet wildly-musical voice, in 
which she spoke to us, telling all 
around that she was with God—the 
Angels were about her—she knew their 
forms—she felt their kisses on her 
cheek—she heard them whisper 
Welcome Home !—It may have been 
Delirium ; God only knows. But may 
I be thus delirious, when my hour 
draws nigh !— 
He was looking into Heaven. 
For an hour or more, he sat there, so 
serene, yet glowing, his eyes upraised, 
his elasped hands folded over his 
shrunken chest. 
Then he spoke: 
Gathering that dear wife in his with- 
ered arms, he told, in broken tones, as 
he buried his face on her bosom, all he 
had seen, in that hour of silent peace. 
It is not given to man, to picture that 
ante-past of blessedness, but when the 

- Dying Man, with his earnest eyes and 
faltering voice, had finished his story, 
the Wife wept over him, her tears 
raining on his forehead, while she 
thanked God for that moment of unut- 
terable joy. 

A few days after this, he died. On 
the Nineteenth of Februrary, 1810, at 
the age of thirty-nine, Cares Brock- 
DEN Brown yielded up his soul to God. 

Charles Brockden Brown? I think 
I’ve heard that name before. Did he 

leave any children ? 

Yes; four survived the Heart- 
Broken. The youngest son, whose 
genius displayed itself in the most 
striking light, at the early age of seven- 
teen, died of his father’s disease, on the 
Ist of April, 1824. He was a wonder- 
ful boy ; strong in intellect, and beau- 
tifulin soul. Death came early, and 
saved him from his father’s withered 
heart. Another son yet lives in Phila- 
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delphia ; his amiable manners, remark- 
able conversational powers, and vigor- 
ous intellect, may serve to bring his 
father back to all who knew him once, 
and give the present generation some 
idea of the Martyr-Author who died in 
1810. 

This son is wealthy. Why does he 
not remove his father’s remains to 
Laurel Hill ? 

He awaits the slow Justice of his 
countrymen. He lives in hope, that 
the time will come, when all the In- 
tellect of the land will unite ina sol- 
emn ovation to the memory of his fath- 
er. Until that hour comes, this clump 
of grass and clay, nestling amid the 
rank grass of the Quaker graveyard, 
alone will mark the resting place of 
the great Brockden Brown. That son 
is right: his father belongs not to him 
but to the country ; his bones are not 
the property of one man, although 
that man be his dearest son—but the 
care of the American PEOPLE. 

You have a book in your hand—you 
lay it on the dead man’s grave. Why 
is this? What work is worthy of a 
resting place, on the grave of such a 
man as you have pictured Brockden 
Brown ? 

This is the history of a martyr-poet, 
who, after a life of neglect and misery 
that makes the heart grow cold to 
think upon, perished wretchedly, a 
few years ago. He was hunted to 
death by the small dogs of the press, 
who mistake their bark of envy for the 
oracular voice of Genius, their how] of 
whipt malice for the inspired tone of 
Divinity. This man was the author of 
poems that Byron would have read 
with admiration, recognizing in every 
line a spirit as bold and lofty as his 
own. But he was poor. In an age, 
when To GET GOLD is to worship God, 
he dared to be a poet. Not the crea- 


ture who gets fat by licking the dishes 
of booksellers’ kitchens ; not the fawn- 
ing compiler, who, because he writes 
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his name on the title page of great 
men’s thoughts, imagines himself a Ge- 
nius, even as the jackass of old, crouch - 
on the altar of the fallen Jupiter, im- 
agined himself a God. 

No! He became in truth a Poet; 
without the aid of purchased puffs, or 
the praise of literary cliques, he as- 
pired to Fame, he struck boldly for 
the highest pinnacle of renown. But 
he was abused ; every base fellow, who 
wished to vent his malignity through 
the safe medium of a poisoned para- 
graph, swelled the torrent of calumni- 
ation. The Poet—attended by a faith- 
ful wife, who, God bless her! clung to 
him even to the last gasp—the Poet 
wandered away to New Orleans, and 
died like a dog. 

That’s a very plain sentence, sir— 
died like a dog. 

Let us amend it. He died worse 
than the death of adog. For a dog 
may have some friends; the Poet had 
none, save his wife and mother, who 
were poor as himself. The dog may 
have a little straw, on which to lay his 
dying head, but the poet surrendered 
his soul without even the meanest 
comfort of life, without the commonest 
food or shelter to cheer his parting 
hour. In some obscure hole, perhaps 
a ditch of New Orleans, he surrender- 
ed to God his soul: and here on this 
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grave of Charles Brockden Brown, I lay 
the History of Sumner Lincoln Fair- 
field. Let the history of the Martyr- 
Poet rest upon the grave of the Mar- 
tyr-Author. 

For Sumner Lincoln Fairfield they 
may build a monument in some future 
day. The howl of the bloodhounds 
who pursued him, has not yet died 
away. Let us give Malice time to 
sting itself, and die of its own venom. 

But the time has come, when the 
Authors of America, the men who 
view with pride the growth of a pure 
and elevated National Literature, 
should go to the Quaker graveyard, 
and bear the bones of Brockden Brown 
to that Laurel Hill which he loved in 
his boyhood. Yes, let the remains of 
the Martyr-Author sleep beneath the 
shadow of some dark pine, whose 
evergreen boughs, swaying to the win- 
ter wind, bend over the rugged cliff, 
and sweep the waters of the Schuyl- 
kill, as it rolls on amid its hilly shores, 
like an image of that Rest which 
‘awaits the blessed in a better world. 

Then a solitary column of white 
marble, rising like a form of snow 
among the green boughs, shall record 
the neglect, and woe, and glory of the 
Author’s life, in a single name— 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 


Nore: Wm. Linn Brown, Esq., the surviving son of the great Author, is or was a 


resident of Philadelphia, and a prominent member of the Philadelphia Bar. 


He has 


in his possession, we are informed, the unpublished works of his father, which are well 
worthy the attention of publishers: and it is hoped that. the day is not distant, when 
the son of the novelist will give to the world a complete edition of the works of Brock- 
den Brown. In regard to Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, a single word: he had one 
friend, beside his wife and mother, whose name we regard with sincere respect for the 
generous soul which prompted him to cling to the broken-hearted Poet to the last. 
George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, himself a poet of no common rank, was 
that sincere, undeviating friend. The preceding sketch of Charles Brockden Brown, 
the earliest noted name among American novelists, was written by one almost as un- 
happy as its subject, and its amended manuscript has lain for ten years among other 
posthumous papers of that author, cherished as mementoes of friendship. 
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FRIENDS OF AMERICA IN ENGLAND. 


T. B. POTTER, ESQ., RICHARD COBDEN’S SUCCESSOR IN PARLIAMENT. 





ENGLAND owes us a debt of Justice 
that must be paid—she must give 
cash or apologize. Either her laws 
have been absurd, or she has not had 
a desire to invoke them, or she has 
been too supine to amend them. She 
must atone for her Alabamas. 

And we owe, also, a debt to those 
Englishmen and English ladies who 
were our firm and fervent friends in 
the days of our great trouble. The 
best, the truest, and the bravest of them 
are generally known to our leading 
public. They have worked without 
fee and without reward. We deem it 
honorable to devote a portion of our 
space to the recording of names and 
deeds of our English friends. 

We must commence by taking the 
reader, in fancy, to Lancashire—a 
small Evglish county of great aims, 
great energy, and stupendous results. 
It is a county almost entirely devoted 
to the production of cotton goods, 
Carpets and blankets are made, and a 
little silk is manufactured in some of 
the small towns—but cotton is the 
king of Lancashire enterprise, indus- 
try, and wealth. The towns are only 
a few miles apart, and the houses are 
economically and closely built. The 
towns are compact, and dense masses 
of “‘ operatives ” live on small areas of 
land in cleanliness and health, The 
“mills” are everywhere in the county 
—large, well constructed, filled with 
the “latest improvements” in ma- 
chinery, and superbly managed. The 
county is rich in newspapers, places of 
worship, libraries, political activities, 
and social improvements, yet toryism, 
state-churchism, and low wages im- 


pede the welfare of the working-class- 
es. It is a curious and suggestive 
sight to stand on a Lancashire hill and 
see only tall brick chimneys around 
you for miles. When cotton bales are 
mountains high in Liverpool, when 
the money-market is “easy,” those 
chimneys emit dense masses of smoke, 
the spindles whirr, the shuttles fly, and 
the young “witches” sing songs or 
hymns as they quickly move between 
their shining looms. 

One of the fast improving towns in 
Lancashire is Rochdale. It is a small 
town, nearly on the border of the west 
ridings of Yorkshire. Only two vi- 
lages separate the place from York- 
shire. Mr. Bright’s home is at Roch- 
dale, not far from his carpet-mill, es- 
tablished by his deceased father. 
The town is one of the few places in 
the county that are devoted as much 
to the production of woollen as to 
cotton goods. During the last six or 
eight years this borough has become 
famous in England, and known by 
name in foreign lands. A few years 
ago a small group of operatives com- 
menced a system of co-operation that 
has become a great success. The ob- 
servation of all England has been at- 
tractive to the co-operative establish- 
ments of Rochdale. The movement 
has denoted the character of the in- 
habitants: they have become more 
temperate, more prayerful more pros- 
perous. Then the people of the town 
did another sensible act. Richard 
Cobden (one of the stoned prophets 
in England during the Crimean war) 
was rejected by Manchester and re- 
ceived by Rochdale. All England 
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was surprised at the ingratitude of 
Manchester to its free trade benefac- 
tors—and all England was equally 
surprised at the unexpected display of 
sound judgment and political wisdom 
by the insignificant town on the out- 
skirts of thecounty. The political in- 
fluence of Manchester decreased while 
that of Rochdale rapidly increased. 
The town is endeared, or will be, to 
Americans as the place where John 
Bright delivered his first speech on 
“American Affairs,’ December the 
fourth, 1861. 

Richard Cobden has departed to 
the house of many mansions—and 
Rochdale is still true to the principles 
he represented. In spite of tory com- 
binations, influence, wealth, and cor- 
ruption, the Borough of Rochdale has 
chosen to be its representative—one 
of America’s best friends in England— 
T. B. Potter, Esq. We congratulate 
Rochdale on its choice, and ourselves 
on having a valuable addition made to 
our parliamentary friends in the House 
of Commons. 

T. B. Potter is a son of the late Sir 
John Potter of Manchester. Sir John 
was a genuine liberal in politics, and 
an ardent friend of the operatives. He 
was a very successful manufacturer, 
and accumulated an immense fortune. 
A few years before he died, he was ad- 
vised by Dr. John Watts to purchase 
a building named the Hall of Science, 
convert it into a library, and present 
it to the people of Manchester. The 
building is a capacious one, and was 
formerly in the possession of the Na- 
tional Society, founded by Robert 
Owen, In accordance to the advice 
given by his friend, the generous old 
man purchased the Hall, made a fine 
library of reference, a free lending li- 
brary, a news reading room, and gave 
it to the corporation of the city of 
Manchester, for the use of the people. 
This was Sir John’s last public act. 

T. B. Potter inherits the great 
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wealth, politics, and generosity of his 
father. Earnest, consistent, generous, 
with vast resources, he is a worthy 
successor to Richard Cobden. His 
warehouse almost faces the noble In- 
firmary of Manchester. 

When (after months of culpable de- 
lay) an effort was made to organize 
the liberals of Manchester, on behalf 
of the North, T. B. Potter heartily re- 
sponded to the call, and agreed to 
preside at the preliminary meeting, 
held in the Union Chambers. At that 
meeting the society, now known, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as the Man- 
chester Union and Emancipation So- 
ciety, was formed. Mr. Potter was 
made President, and still continues at 
the head of the society. Thestrength 
of the effort very nearly depended 
on his untiring devotion and princely 
gifts. His purse was ever open for 
meetings, for reports, for books, for 
newspapers, for everything that was 
necessary to keep up an organization 
for the North in Manchester. When 
the liberal ladies of London gathered 
together (few in number and limited 
in means) to labor for the North, Mr. 
Potter supplied them with works for 
distribution until they were able to 
produce such on their own account. 
When it was deemed serviceable to 
send a deputation to our Republic, 
with a greeting from two thousand min- 
isters of the gospel, T. B. Potter bore 
the lion’s share of the heavy expenses, 
When Dr. Massie returned to England, 
his excellent work was published 
through the kindness of Rochdale’s 
parliamentary representative. Court- 
eous in manners, refined in taste, social- 
ly genial, graceful in figure, he nobly 
illustrates the cause and advocacy of 
democracy. Again, Rochdale has dis- 
played its wisdom, again it has exhib- 
ited a sound judgement. The election 
of T. B. Potter will prevent the loss 
of a liberal vote in the House of Com- 
mons. The cause of democratic pro- 
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gress in England will not be jeopar- 
dized or retarded by the silence in that 
unpretending house at Midhurst (Sus- 
sex). One thoughtful, plodding man 
has departed, and oneequally thought- 
ful and plodding takes his glorious 
office of doing good. Principles do 


. not recede; their “soul is marching 


on.” King Death may throw his sa- 
ble cloak around the noble forms of 
heroes, but he does not seal the foun- 
tain of life. A Christian President is 
assassinated, at the impulse ofa de- 
bauched mind anda depraved heart, 
but the crime does not kill the nation 
that makes the president, nor the Bi- 
ble that has made the nation. We 
regret the loss of friends, we mourn 
over the death of the just—the regret 
and the mourning ennoble us into 
heroes, and thus continuea generation 
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of benefactors. When the sun de- 
parts, the moon appears to entrance us 
—and when the moon disappears it 
is that we may be dazzled by the 
morning’s sun, 

The tried and proved consistency 
of views and conduct of T. B. Potter 
entitles him to our admiration. This 
support and admiration of the cause 
of the North makes him worthy of 
ouresteem. We greet him without sus- 
picion, we grasp his hand in friend- 
ship without scepticism. He was our 
unflinching friend when friends in 
England, among wealthy men, were 
few, when doubters were many, when 
secret enemies were in every circle- 
His is one of the names that are pre” 
cious to us, his and memory will be em 
balmed in our affections. 
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PART SECOND, 


We do not find it stated, definitely, 
anywhere in the argument of our The- 
orists, what was the cause of the ec- 
centricities of the planets’ orbits ; but 
the inference which we draw from this 
argument is, that they have resulted 
from the different degrees of attraction 


exerted upon the planets at different* 


points of their orbits :—thus, the at- 
traction upon Mercury is so much 
stronger at one time than at another, 
as to make him fall 7,585,000 miles 
from his orbit—that is, through the 
space of one-tenth of the average diam- 
eter of this orbit ; that upon Venus is 
so much stronger at one time than at 
another, as to make her fall 476,000 
miles from her orbit—that is, through 


the space of 1-286 of the average di- 
ameter of this orbit; that upon the 
Earth is so much stronger at one time 
than at another, as to make her fall 
1,615,000 miles—that is, through the 
space of 1-118 of the average diameter 
of her orbit; that upon Mars is so 
much stronger at one time than at 
another, as to make him fall 13,392,000 
miles—that is, through the space of 
1-22 ef the average diameter of his 
orbit; that upon Jupiter is so much 
stronger at one time than at another, 
as to make him fall 23,520,000 miles— 
that is, through the space of 1-42 of 
the average diameter of his orbit ; that 
upon Saturn, is so much stronger at 
one time than another, as to make him 
fall 50,400,000 miles—that is, through 
the space of 1-36 of the average diam- 
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eter of his orbit ; that upon Uranus is 
so much stronger at one time than at 
another, as to make him fall 89,300,000 
miles—that is, through the space of 
1-43 of the average diameter of his or- 
bit. But here, again, we find the in- 
ference proving its ground to be false. 
This ground is, that the bodies are de- 
flected just in proportion to their rela- 
tive weights—those weighing the 
least being deflected the most; so that 
Mercury weighing 3-13 as much as Ve- 
nus, should be deflected 4} times as 
far from his orbit as she from hers, 
instead of 28 3-5 times as far, accord- 
ing to the inference. Venus, weighing 
three-quarters as much as the Earth, 
should be deflected 14 times as far as 
she, instead of three-sevenths as far, 
according to the inference. The Earth, 
weighing 7 1-5 times as much as Mars, 
should be deflected one-seventh as far 
as he, instead of one-fifth as far, ac- 
cording to the inference. Mars, weigh- 
ing 1-230 as much as Jupiter, should 
be deflected 230 times as far as he, in- 
stead of twice as far, according to the 
inference. Jupiter, weighing three 
times as much as Saturn, should be de- 
flected one-third as far as he, instead 
of six-sevenths as far, according to the 
inference. Saturn, weighing 5 1-7 times 
as much as Uranus, should be deflect- 
ed one-fifth as far as he, instead of 1 1-5 
times as far, according to the inference, 

This is the place to bring another 
instance in which the logic of our The- 
orists turns topsy-turvy their pre- 
mises. These premises are, that the 
sun attracts a planet according to their 
relative quantities of matter, and that 
the planet attracts the Sun in the 
same proportion; so that the heavier 
the planet is, the greater, not the 
smaller, according to the other leg of 
the argument, is the liability of the 
two falling together. Venus exerts 
an influence upon the Sun 44 times 
that which Mercury exerts, making 
her liability to fall to the Sun 4} times 
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that of Mercury. The Earth exerts 
an influence upon the Sun 5} times 
that which Mercury exerts, making 
her liability to fall so many times as 
great as his. The influence of Mars 
upon the Sun is 4-5 as great as that of 
Mercury, which is the measure of his 
liability to fall to him compared with 
that of Mercury. The influence upon 
the Sun of Jupiter is 1,800 times that 
of Mercury, of Saturn 570 times, of 
Uranus 105 times, which are the meas- 
ures of their liabilities, successively, to 
fall to the Sun, compared with the li- 
ability of Mercury. Now, what pro- 
visions against their falling has the 
theory made? “The force of pro- 
jection,” say its advocates, “ which al- 
though it may at one time be nearly 
overcome by gravity, recovers itself at 
another time through this very act of 
losing strength—that is, by means of 
the velocity acquired by the planet in 
this act of falling out of its direct line 
of revolution—recovers itself suffici- 
ently to throw the planet back into 
and beyond its line, thus balancing its 
tendency, however great, to fall upon 
the Sun.” Consequently, then, the 
heavier the planets, the greater their 
liability to fall ; and the greater their 
liability to fall, the more projectile 
power they have; and the more pro- 
jectile power they have, the greater 
their liability not to fall. Well, there 
is no flaw—no broken link—in this 
chain of reasoning, for it lies in a cir- 
cle. We say now, once for all, that it 
is the merest assumption—with not 
the slightest support, either in fact or 
analogy—to maintain that a planet, 
after leaving its aphelion and begin- 
ning to curve inward towards its cen- 
tre of attraction, is prevented by pro- 
jectile force from falling to that cen- 
tre. The whole projectile force must 
be spent before the curving inward 
can begin at all, just as necessarily as 
a bullet, thrown upward from a gun, 
must lose all the force given it by the 
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powder, before it can commence its de- 
scent back to the earth. Neither the 
bullet nor the planet has, at the mo- 
ment of starting to fall, any more ten- 
dency to press outward than it would 
have had if no projectile power had 
been imparted to it in the first place 
—than it would have had if it had 
been carried to the same point and let 
fall. Sothe planet must be under the 
full influence of gravity just so soon as 
that point inits orbit most distant 
from its centre of gravity is reached, 
and must fall—at the rate of 16 feet 
during the Ist second, ete.—directly 
to that centre. But to go back to the 
chain—it is, indeed, unbroken, being 
in a circle; yet its forgers have left 
out one link which, in especial, should 
be embraced—namely, that of the 
comparative velocities of the planets 
in theirrevolutions. They have taken 
these velocities as the measurers—as 
the producers, in fact—of the degrees 
of projectile force required to bring 
the respective planets from their peri- 
helions back into their direct paths, the 
force being always, as the square of the 
velocity ; so they must abide by their 
decisions ; these decisions are, that the 
force which overcomes Mercury’s li- 
ability to fall to the Sun is what is 
produced by an average velocity of 
110,000 miles per hour; that which 
overcomes the liability of Venus is 
what is produced by an average velo- 
city of 76,000 miles per hour—3 as 
great as Mercury’s, instead of 44 times 
as great, according to her necessity ; 
that which overcomes the Earth’s li- 
ability is what is produced by an aver- 
age velocity of 68,000 miles per hour 
—2-5 as great as Mercury’s, instead of 
5 5-8 times as great, according to her 
necessity ; that which overcomes the 
liability of Mars is what is produced 
by an average velocity of 55,000 niiles 
per hour—} as great as Mercury’s, in- 
stead of 4-5 as great, according to his 
necessity ; that which overcomes Jupi- 
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ter’s liability is what is produced by 
an average velocity of 29,000 miles per 
hour—1-16 as great as Mercury’s, in- 
stead of 1,800 times as great, according 
to his necessity ; that which overcomes 
Saturn’s liability is what is produced 
by an average velocity of 22,000 miles 
per hour—1-25 as great as Mercury’s, 
instead of 570 times as great, accord- 
in to his necessity ; that which over- 
comes the liability of Uranus is what 
is produced by an average velocity of 
16,000 miles per hour—1l-49 as great 
as Mercury’s, instead of 105 times as 
great, according to his necessity. 

So much to support the planets in 
their orbits. What has the Sun to 
assist him in keeping his place? Let 
us see:—When he is passed by Jupi- 
ter, at the latter’s perihelion, he is 
drawn a certain distance from his posi- 
tion. It matters not whether this 
distance is a thousand rods or a thous- 
and miles ; in either case, the sun’s grav- 
itating resistance is lost entirely, else 
he would not have moved at all to- 
wards Jupiter. Now, what is there to 
prevent him from continuing in the 
same direction until he shall- fall upon 
Jupiter—in other words, how is he 
going to recover his gravitating resis- 
tance which will enable him to settle 
“back into his original position? There 
is no account extant that he was 
“Jaunched from the fingers of Deity,” 
as there is that the planets were ; so 
we have no authority for asserting 
that he has the means of accumulat- 
ing projectile force with which to help 
himself: and if he had the means, it 
would only make matters worse for 
him, for projectile force would carry 
him outward still. He might summon 
the other planets to his aid, but, un- 
fortunately, they altogether, supposing 
them to come to their perihelions all 
at the same time and upon the same 
side of the sun, have not gravitating 
influence sufficient to balance that of 
Jupiter. What can the poor Sun do 
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for himself? Echo answers, “ What 
can the poor Sun do ?” 

As to whence came the idea that the 
Sun’s attraction upon the planets was, 
in the beginning, stronger at one point 
of their orbits than at another, we are 
not prepared to “speak by authority.” 
Very likely its originators themselves 
could not have given any reason for it 
other than that “it is a fact that the 
planets do approach nearer the Sun at 
some points than at others, therefore 
the sun must have originally attract- 
ed them more strongly at these 
points ’’—making an assumption to 
account for a fact, then bringing the 
same fact to support the assumption. 
Possibly, however, the conception had 
its rise in a consideration of the pro- 
bable irregular form of the sun. The 
Earth is not only oblate but irregular- 
ly elliptical, the distance from her axis 
to the equator of her eastern hemis- 
phere being greater than that to the 
equator of her western. So the Sun 
may have mure matter, therefore more 
gravitating power, in one of his hem- 
ispheres than in the other. Suppos- 
ing this to be the case, and supposing 
that each of the planets was started in 
its course upon that side of the Sun 
containing the less quantity of matter, 
with just such a force as would bal- 
ance the gravitating influence of this 
less quantity ; it would move in an ex- 
act circle until the sun should have 
rotated so far as to bring beneath it 
his side which contains the greater 
quantity ; when it would be drawn 
from its circle to a distance propor- 
tional to the difference between the 
two quantities. This is not a bad idea, 
if it will bear to be put in practice. 
Let us see if it will:—The planets 
were first deflected from their circles 
by being brought into conjunction with 
the Sun’s weightier half. Now, it does 
not follow, necessarily, that at the mo- 
ment his lighter half was turned again 
to them, they must have sprung back 
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into those circles. On the contrary, 
they would have continued to fall from 
them until arrested by some cause al- 
together apart from the sun. ‘This 
cause lay in the increased projectile 
force acquired by them in the act of 
falling (allowing, for the sake of the 
argument, that such a thing could be), 
which enable them not only to rise 
from their perihelions into their direct 
lines, but to shoot beyond these lines 
to their aphelions. But, here they 
must depend, always, upon the Sun for 
power to curve inward again—at each 
return of the straying children to 
these points, their father must be 
ready with the broad bosom of his 
heavy hemisphere yearning upward to 
draw them into his embrace, else they 
will, inevitably, stray out to come no 
more in forever! Well, the Sun’s pe- 
riod of rotation is 253 days. Mercu- 
ry’s period of revolution is 87 days. 
When Mercury had completed his first 
revolution—that is, when he was ar- 
rived, for the first time, at his aphe- 
lion—the Sun’s point of greatest at- 
traction was brought to bear directly 
upon him. When next he was ar- 
rived there, the Sun’s point of, greatest 
attraction was 2-5 of the whole circle 
of the zodiac in advance of him; when 
he was arrived there the third time, 
the Sun’s puint of greatest attraction 
was 1-5 of the circle behind him; and 
he was brought again into the condi- 
tion allowing him to press inward, not 
till the end of his 5lst revolution. 
Thus it was with all the other planets 
—they came under the Sun’s greatest 
influence, while at their aphelions, only 
once in every 51 of their revolutions. 
So the idea will not bear to be put in 
practice. 

Now we come to the essence, the 
very germ of the Theory—namely, the 
Sun, at a point somewhere, ready-made 
with acertain latent power of attrac- 
tion, whirling on his axis; and the 
Deity standing—rather pendant—in 
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empty space, at various distances from 
the Sun (various distances all at one 
moment), in the act of launching the 
several planets from his finger. And 
what is this essence ?—with what 
wonderful property has this germ been 
endued, that it shall quicken into so 
fruitful a life, as is claimed ?—how is 
it possible for Deity, even, under the 
conditions, to launch the planets in 
such a manner as to bring them into 
regular orbits? It is not possible; 
for, let them be projected whichever 
way they may be—whether in a right 
line from the centre of the Sun, or ina 
horizontal direction—it must be with 
a force either greater or less than that 
with which the Sun attracts them ; 
if greater, then attraction is overcome 
entirely, and they cannot but continue 
to go off in astraight line; if less, 
then attraction entirely overcomes it, 
and the bodies will fall to the Sun, as 
surely and as soon as though they had 
not been projected at all. We say 
that the planets must be projected 
with a force either greater or less than 
that with which they are attracted by 
the Sun—in other words that the pro- 
jectile and gravitating forces cannot be 
balanced, in the sense intended by our 
Theorists. The ‘two are exactly con- 
trary, one to the other ; hence, balanc- 
ing them is destroying them, to all in- 
tents, and the bodies upon which they 
act—rather, upon which they cease to 
act—are thus brought to a perfect rest 
—being no more able to move in a cir- 
cle than in any other direction. 
However, allowing all this to pass as 
perfectly consistent—admitting that 
the balance of the gravitating and pro- 
jectile forces is obtained in the manner 
named, how is this balance to be kept ? 
There is no possible way forit to be kept. 
Gravity will be gaining continually 
upon the projectile force, so thatif this 
is not, eventually, entirely annihil- 
ated, at least the planets will be led so 
far inward from home, that it will 
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puzzle them sadly to find their ways 
back to it. Let us see in whatcondi- 
tions the different planets are thus 
placed. Mercury, at his perihelion—dis- 
tant 30 million miles fromthe Sun—has 
just projectile force enough to balance 
his gravity and to sustain himin his reg- 
ular course outward to his aphelion— 
distant 45 million miles from the Sun. 
In leaving this point and approaching 
his perihelion again, his projectile force 
is increased according to the space 
passed through towards the Sun—that 
is, according to the square of the in- 
crease of the velocity, which increase is 
in proportion to the square root of the 
space passed through—and his gravity 
is increased according to the square of 
the same space ; so that, when he has 
reached his perihelion, his gravity is 
1} times his projectile force. Now, as 
a gravitating force which just balanced 
the projectile, was sufficient to carry 
him 15 million miles inward from his 
aphelion, this will carry him 22} mill- 
ion miles inward, thus removing his 
perihelion 7} million miles farther in- 
ward than it was at first—that is, to 
within 22) million miles from the Sun. 
Hlis projectile force is now two-thirds 
his gravity ; and as a projectile force 
equal to the force of gravity, was ade- 
quate to carry him 15 million miles 
outward from his perihelion, this will 
carry him only 10 million miles out- 
ward, thus drawing his aphelion 12} 
million miles farther inward than it 


was at first—that is, to within 32} 
million miles from the Sun. In his 


descent from this new aplhelion. his 
gravity will be increased to 1 4-9 times 
his projectile force, by means of which 
increase, he will carry his perihelion to 
within 103 million miles, and his ap- 
helion to within 203 million miles, from 
the Sun. In his third revolution, his 
gravity will be increased to twice his 
projectile force, which is suflicient to 
carry his perihelion, not only ‘as far 


- towards the Sun as the Sun is towards 





an 
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himself, but 10 million miles farther, 
if possible. So each of the other plan- 
ets and asteroids will, in its turn, 
wander away down into regions, among 
scenes wild and wonderful, which no 
son nor daughter of Sol has been al- 
lowed as yet to visit. But this mere 
departing from their posts is not all 
the bobbery that will be kicked up by 
the wild children. They will bring 
about a complete reversal of the old 
order of things. They will literally 
“turn the world upside down.” Mad 
Mercury, shouting “ Democracy! Pro- 
gress! Away with stupid Conserva- 
tion! Down with Father’s Monarchy !” 
will rush to the van of the onslaught. 
The jumping jade Juno, in Bloomer be- 
deckments, perched astride the handle 
of the Besom of Destruction, and 
screeching “ woman’s rights and man’s 
muzzicment !” will dart on close at his 
heels. Pallas will follow next; Mars 
next; Vesta next; Ceres next; the 
Earth next; Venus next; Jupiter 
next; Saturn next; Uranus next; 
Neptune last. Mercury, in reaching 
the place of siege, makes three revolu- 
tions, as shown already; Juno in 
reaching it, makes three; Pallas, also, 
makes three; Mars makes 11; Vesta 
makes 10; Ceres makes 15; the Earth 
makes about 110; Venus makes about 
250; Jupiter makes 36; Saturn makes 
27; Uranus makes 36; Neptune makes 
about 280. 

Now fora look into the limbos in 
which the fanatics have lost themselves, 
The residue of Mercury’s projectile 
force—equal to } his gravity—prevent- 
ed him, in that last dizzying leap, from 
keeping in a right line to the centre of 
the Sun, so that he did not come in 
contact with him, but passed him in 
the distance of 7 million miles. His 
gravity was sufficient, as we saw, to 
carry him, not only to the centre of 
the System, but 10 million miles be- 
yond—that is, 10 million miles up the 
other side of this centre. When this 


distance was reached, his impetus ob- 
tained by falling was lost, and he fell 
back, passing the Sun, at the distance 
of 7 million miles, upon the side oppo- 
site the one passed before, and rising 
again, by the new impetus gained, 10 
millions miles above the centre of the 
System. Thus he was brought into a 
new orbit, differentaltogether from his 
original one; 20 million miles in 
length, which length is the measure of 
his force of gravity ; and 14 million 
miles in breadth, which breadth is 
the measure of his projectile force. 
Through this new orbit he revolves— 
rather, oscillates—once in 10 days, be- 
ing at the rate of 210,000 miles per 
hour. Juno’s excess of gravity, at her 
final descent, was so great as to send 
her 145 million miles above the centre 
of the System ; and the remains of her 
projectile force were sufficient to bear 
her off 67 million miles one side of the 
centre; so that the diameter of her 
new orbit, measured by gravity, is 290 
million miles, and that measured by 
projectile force is 154 million miles; 
through this orbit she oscillates once 
in four hundred days, at the rate of 
66,000 miles, per hour. The diameter 
of the new orbit of Pallas, measured 
by her excess of gravity, is 74 million 
miles, and that measured by her re- 
maining projectile force is 148 million 
miles ; through this orbit she oscillates 
once in 155 days, at the rate of 90,000 
miles per hour. The diameter of the 
new orbit of Mars, measured by gray- 
ity, is 22 million miles, and that by 
projectile force, 30 million miles ; 
through this orbit he oscillates once in 
18 days, at the rate of 190,000 miles 
per hour. The diameter of Vesta’s 
new orbit, measured by gravity, is 6 
million miles, and that by projectile 
force, 50 million miles ; through this 
orbit she oscillates once in 18 days, at 
the rate of 190,000 miles per hour. 
The diameter of the new orbit of Ceres, 
measured by gravity, is 6 million miles, 
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and that by projectile force, 42 million 
miles ; through this orbit she oscillates 
once in 15 days, at the rate of 195,000 
miles per hour. The diameter of Jup- 
iter’s new orbit, measured by gravity, 
is 38 million miles, and that by projec- 
tile force, 52 million miles ; through 
this orbit he oscillates once in 39 days 
at the rate of 145,000 miles per hour. 
The diameter of Saturn’s new orbit, 
measured by gravity, is 68 million 
miles, and that by projectile force, 80 
million miles ; through this orbit he 
oscillates once in 87 days, at the rate 
of 110,000 miles per hour. The diam- 
eter of the new orbit of Uranus, meas- 
ured by gravity, is 144 million miles, 
and that by projectile force, 194 mil- 
lion miles ; through this orbit he oscil- 
lates once in 290 days, at the rate of 
73,000 miles per hour. (The process 
to find the new orbits of the Earth, 
Venus and Neptune is so long, on ac- 
count of the small eccentricities of 
these planets’ real orbits, that we con- 
cluded not to go through it. In con- 
sequence of such eccentricities, the 
new orbits are, themselves, very little 
eccentric, and their dimensions are 
quite small. Neither diameter of Nep- 
tune’s orbit can be more than 20 mil- 
lion miles; neither diameter of the 
Earth’s orbit can be more than one 
million miles ; neither diameter of that 
of Venus can be more than $ a million 
miles. So, for the same reason, the 
periods of revolution, or oscillation, 
must be short and the velocities great. 
The period of Neptune can be no long- 
er than 15 days,and his velocity not 
less than 200,000 miles per hour. The 
period of the Earth can be no longer 
than 4 a day, and her velocity not less 
than 650,000 miles per hour. The pe- 
riod of Venus can be no longer than 
1-5 of a day, and her velocity not less 
than 900,000 miles per hour.) 

And how has old father Sol stood af- 
fected during all this tumbling and 
tumbling of the subjects? Let us find 
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how. The attraction between the Sun 
and a planet is mutual, each influenc- 
ing the other according to their com- 
parative quantities of matter—the 
planet is deflected a certain distance 
from its line by the Sun, and the Sun 
is deflected from his point by the 
planet, his deflection being to that of 
the planet as the planet’s weight is to 
his weight. What are the weights of 
the several planets compared with the 
weight of the Sun? The Theory has 
estimated them, but not correctly ; for 
it makes no account of the Sun’s want 
of aid in moving back to his point after 
he has been drawn from it—he has 
nothing, other than his inert mass, to 
assist him, while the planets have their 
projectile force, in addition to their 
masses, to rely upon. ‘This force is as- 
sured to be equal to their force of grav- 
ity; so that, in calculating the dis- 
tance through which the Sun is drawn 
by the several planets, it is fair to di- 
vide his weight, as estimated by their 
projectile force—that is, toextract the 
square root of this weight. Then the 
deflecting power of Mercury is to that 
of the Sun, not as 1 is to 2 millions, 
but as one is to 1,400; and,as he has 
been drawn by the Sun 37 milliofi 
miles from his place, so he must have 
drawn the Sun 26,000 miles from his 
place. The deflecting power of Venus 
is to that of the Sun, not as 1 is to 
466,000, but as 1 is to 700; and as she 
has been drawn by him 68 million 
miles from her place, she must have 
drawn him 100,000 miles from his 
place. The deflecting power of the 
Earth is to that of the Sun, not as 1 
is to 895,000, but as 1 is to 600; and 
as she has been drawn by him 95 mil- 
lion miles from her place, she must 
have drawn him 160,000 miles from 
his. The deflecting power of Mars is 
to that of the Sun, not as 1 is to 2} 
millions, but as 1 is to 1,500; and as 
he has been drawn by the Sun 144 
million miles from his place, he must 
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have drawn the Sun 90,000 miles from 
his. (We leave out of the account 
the effects of the Asteroids, as their 
weights have not been decided upon). 
The deflecting power of Jupiter is to 
that of the Sun, not as 1 is to 1,100, 
but as 1 is to 33; andas he has been 
drawn by the Sun 490 million miles 
from his place, he must have drawn 
the Sun 14 million miles from his. 
The deflecting power of the Saturn 
is to that of the Sun, not as lis to 
3,500, but as 1 is to 60; and as he has 
been drawn by the Sun 900 million 
miles from his place, he must have 
drawn the Sun 15 million miles from 
his. The deflecting power of Uranus 
is to that of the Sun, not as 1 is to 18,- 
000, but as 1 is to 135; and as he has 
been drawn by the Sun 1,900 million 
miles from his place, he must have 
drawn the Sun 14 million miles from 
his. The deflecting power of Neptune 
is to that of the Sun, not as 1 is to 
17,900, but as Lis to 134; and as he 


has been drawn by the Sun 2,800 mil- 


lion miles from his place, he must have 
drawn the Sun 20 million miles from 
his. The sum of these distances is 
about 63} million miles. Carrying 
our rule backward to the commence- 
ment of planetary existence, and ap- 
plying it there, we give the Sun, as 
well as the planets, an orbit and a ve- 
locity through it ;—thus, when the 
planets went off, all at once, but with 
different velocities, from “ the finger of 
Deity,” they drew, by their united at- 
tractions, the Sun after them to the 
distance of two million’ miles. Re- 
ceiving thus a motion in a direction, 
the Sun would take for himself the 
velocity and the curve of that planet 
whose velocity was greatest, even al- 
though its gravitating influence, un- 
aided, might be less than that of any 
other one. This planet was Mercury, 
whose velocity was 110,000 miles per 
hour, and whose curve was such as to 
give his orbit an eccentricity equal to 
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1-10 of its diameter. So the Sun, be- 
fore the falling inward of the planets, 
revolved, at the rate of 110,000 miles 
per hour, in an orbit having an aver- 
age diameter of 4 million miles, and an 
eccentricity equal to 1-10 of this diam- 
eter. This is the eccentricity of his 
new orbit, for it would not be altered 
materially in the Sun’s passage out- 
ward by the planets ; the average di- 
ameter of theorbit is 130 million miles, 
very nearly that of the one left by 
Venus ; and the Sun’s velocity through 
it is 600,000 miles per hour, having in- 
creased in proportion to the square 
root of the increase of the orbit’s semi- 
diameter. 

Thus the Sun and Venus would 
change positions. Thus, the monarch 
grand and grave and gay, would be 
pulled from his “dazzling throne” to 
give place to the meekest-mannered 
maiden of his court. 

But what if those more conservative 
of the subjects—the elder brothers of 
the family—J upiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune, should, on seeing them- 
selves left behind by their juniors, in 
the race for ruin, hatch a rebellion of 
a different kind! What if they should 
put on their full dress of power, and 
go forth, having for their battle cries : 
“ Away with compacts! To the re- 
cesses of space, where no star-shadows 
penetrate, with all Compromises! The 
Higher Law! The Higher Law!” 

This Higher Law is, that the plan- 
ets, as wellas all other bodies, gravi- 
tate at the rate of 16 feet during the 
first second of time, 48 feet during the 
next second, 80 feet during the third 
second, and so on, increasing 32 feet 
each second up to the last of their 
fall. The law is not affected at all by 
the different degrees of force by which 
the bodies are projected, as is proved 
by experiment—for example, a ball 
thrown from a cannon by a force suffi- 
cient to carry it one mile, will reach 
the ground just as soon as another ball 
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will which is let fall by the hand from 
the moutk of the same cannon. Soa 
planet, in falling from its aphelion to 
its perihelion, will pass through the 
space in the same time, and will in- 
crease its speed in the same propor- 
tion, that it would if it descended in 
a straight line towards the centre of 
the Sun. Then Neptune will fall to 
his perihelion in 96,000 seconds, at the 
end of which time, his speed of de- 
scent will be increased 191,000 times ; 
therefore his projectile force will be, 
then, 191,000 times as great as his 
gravity—this, too, allowing the pro- 
jectile force to be measured only by 
the simple increase of speed, instead 
of by the square of this increase, 
which we are entitled by our theory 
to allow. Such excess of projectile 
force will throw him, at one full swoop, 
into an orbit 530 billion miles from 
the Sun. Uranus will fall to his peri- 
helion in 240,000 seconds, thereby in- 
creasing his speed, and his projectile 
force, 495,000 times; which force will 
throw him into an orbit 940 billion 
miles from the Sun. Saturn will fall 
to his perihelion in 181,000 seconds, 
thereby increasing his speed, and his 
projectile force, 363,000 times ; which 
force will throw him into an orbit 326 
billion miles from the Sun. Jupiter 
will fall to his perihelion in 126,000 
seconds, thereby increasing his speed, 
and his projectile force, 249,000 times ; 
which force will throw him into an or- 
bit 122 billion miles from the Sun. 
Ceres will fall to her perihelion in 


114,000 seconds, thereby increasing - 


her speed, and her projectile force 
231,000 times; which force will throw 
her into an orbit 61 billion miles from 
the Sun. Pallas will fall to her peri- 
helion in 200,000 seconds, thereby in- 
creasing her speed, and her projectile 
force, 432,000 times; which force will 
throw her into an orbit 113 billion 
miles from the Sun. Jyno will fall to 
her perihelion in 200,000 seconds, 
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thereby increasing her speed, and her 
projectile force, 432,000 times; which 
force will throw her into an orbit 109 
billion miles from the Sun. Vesta 
will fall to her perihelion in 119,000 
seconds, thereby increasing her speed, 
and her projectile force, 238,000 times ; 
which force will throw her into an 
orbit 53 billion miles from the Sun. 
Mars will fall to his perihelion in 93,- 
000 seconds, thereby increasing his 
speed, and his projectile force, 184,000 
times ; which force will throw him in- 
to an orbit 26 billion miles from the 
Sun. The Earth will fall to her peri- 
helion in 33,000 seconds, thereby in- 
creasing her speed, and her projectile 
force, 64,000 times ; which force will 
throw her into an orbit 6 billion miles 
from the Sun. Venus will fall to her 
perihelion in 18,000 seconds, thereby 
increasing her speed, and her projec- 
tile force, 35,000 times; which force 
will throw her into an orbit 2 billion 
miles from the Sun. Mercury will 
fall to his peribelion in 70,000 seconds, 
thereby increasing his speed, and his 
projectile force, 141,000 times ; which 
force will throw him into an orbit 5 
billion miles from the Sun. Thus, 
there will be a completely new arrange- 
ment in the positions, periods of revo- 
lution and velocities of the bodies 
of the Solar System. 

Uranus will take the outermost orbit ; 
his period of revolution will be 480,000 
seconds ; his velocity will be 11,700 
million miles per second. Neptune 
will take the second outer orbit; his 
period of revolution will be 192,000 
seconds; his velocity will be 6,600 
million miles persecond. Saturn will 
take the third orbit; his period of rev- 
olution will be 362,000 seconds ; his 
velocity will be 5,400 million miles per 
second. Jupiter will take the fourth 
orbit ; his period of revolution will be 
252.000 seconds ; his velocity will be 
2,900 million miles per second. Pallas 
will take the fifth orbit; her period of 
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revolution will be 400,000 seconds; her 
velocity will be 1,700 million miles per 
second. Juno will take the sixth orbit ; 
her period of revolution will be 400,- 
000 seconds ; her velocity will be 1,600 
million miles per second. Ceres will 
take the seventh orbit; her period of 
revolution will be 228,000 seconds; her 
velocity will be 1,600 million miles per 
second. Vesta will take the eighth 
orbit ; her period of revolution will be 
255,000 seconds; her velocity will be 
1,300 million miles per second. Mars 
will take the ninth orbit; his period 
of revolution will be 186,000 seconds ; 
his velocity will be 400 million miles 
per second. The earth will take the 
tenth orbit; her period of revolution 
will be 66,000 seconds ; her velocity 
will be 500 million miles per second. 
Mercury will take the eleventh orbit ; 
his period of revolution will be 140,000 
seconds ; his velocity will be 200 mil- 
lion miles persecond. Venus will take 
the twelfth and innermost orbit; her 
period of revolution will be 36,000 
seconds ; her velocity will be 300 mil- 
lion miles per second. 

Thus, indeed, will there be “ won- 
ders in the heavens ’’— wonderful 
sounds, and sights wonderful! There 
will be hissings, as from the mouths of 
millions upon millions of serpents in 
fierce conflict, caused by the rushing of 
the worlds through the resistingether ; 
and, as the atmospheres collapse into 
the spaces left void, the winds will 
shriek and wail; and there will be 
thunderings and lightnings; and the 
vapors will be precipitated in floods of 
rain and hail and snow, and in mighty 
storms of metallic dust and meteoric 
stones and shooting-stars; and the 
very shadows will linger, unable to 
hold pace in the wild flight of their 
substances : and the images themselves 
of these substances, as borne upon the 
sunlight, will be left behind, so that 
their inhabitants, in order to see them- 


selves and their dwelling-places, will 
VOL. LXVI. 5 
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actually have to look backward upon 
their course. They will have to do 
this until they have gained upon them- 
selves half the circumferences of their 
orbits, when they can, by looking either 
backwards or forwards. When they 
have overtaken themselves, they will be- 
hold their likenesses by looking at any 
point in their orbits other than that at 
which they are in fact. Venus, mov- 
ing with 1800 times the speed of light, 
will overtake herself by making 
11-1,799 revolutions. Mercury, moving 
with 1,200 times the speed of light, will 
overtake himself by making 1 1-1,199 
revolutions. The Earth, moving with 
3,000 times the speed of light, will 
overtake herself by making 1 1-2,999 
revolutions. Mars, moving with 2,800 
times the speed of light, will overtake 
himself by making 1 1-2,799 revolu- 
tions. Vesta, moving with 7,800 times 
the speed of light, will overtake her- 
self by making 1 1-7,799 revolutions. 
Ceres, moving with 9,500 times the 
speed of light, will overtake herself by 
making 1 1-9,499 revolutions. Juno, 
moving with the same speed as Ceres, 
will overtake herself in the same time. 
Pallas, moving with 10,000 times the 
speed of light, will overtake herself by 
making 1 1-9,999 revolutions. Jupi- 
ter, moving with 17,000 times thespeed 
of light, will overtake himself by 
making 1 1-16,999 revolutions. Saturn, 
moving with 32,000 times the speed of 
light, will overtake himself by making 
1 1-31,999 revolutions. Neptune, mov- 
ing with 100,000 times the speed of 
light, will overtake himself by making 
1 1-99,999 revolutions. Uranus, mov- 
ing with 70,000 times the speed of, 
light, will overtake himself by making 
1 1-69,999 revolutions. Happy for the 
whole Universe, if, in that time of tu- 
mult and of treason, a Webster among 
Stars shall arise to “ expound the Con- 
stitution!” Let us, in anticipation of 
such a time, sound the name to the 
chords of the extending ether, that it 
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may vibrate outward into the vault of 
heaven, to echo and re-echo forever 
there, a name all-glorious and god-like, 
hushing to peace the troubled cle- 
ments ! 

In our comments upon the oblateness 
of the planets, we assert that Pro- 
fessors Bond and Pierce have demon- 
strated Saturn’s rings—rather, ring, 
according to them—to be gaseous. 
Professor Pierce might object to the 
assertion made upon his authority ; for 
Jriid instead of gaseous, is the adjec- 
tive employed by him, besides, he 
claims for his fluid a greater density 
than we could allow for our gas. We 
give what he says himself upon the 
point :—“I maintain, unconditionally, 
that there is no conceivable form of 
irregularity, and no combination of ir- 
regularities, consistent with an actual 
ring, which would serve to retain it 
permanently about the primary, if it 
were solid. A solid ring would soon 
be destroyed ; and Saturn’s ring must, 
therefore, be fluid. It consists, in 
short, of astream, or rather of streams, 
of a fluid somewhat denser than water, 
flowing around the planet.” Now, it 
appears to us that this position is no 
less awkward than the other—that 
the new ground is fully as unstable as 
the old. In order to show this, it is 
necessary for us to make some further 
extracts from the Professor’s Memoir, 
as well as to refer to certain discrep- 
ancies in the observations of astrono- 
mers upon the ring. Laland mentions 
that the well-known English optician, 
Mr. Short, had informed him of having 
noticed the outer ring of Saturn divided 
by several black lines. Laplace men- 
tions the same circumstance, and in- 
fers that the outer ring must be form- 
ed of several smaller ones nearly in the 
same plane. In a paper read before 
the Royal Society of London in Decem- 
ber, 1791, Sir William Herschel names 
having seen, between the 19th and 
26th of June; 1780, “a second bla k 
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list” upon the ring, close to the inner 
side, and on the preceding arin only. 
This appearance was visible with three 
reflecting telescopes, and could hardly 
arise, therefore, from optical illusion. 
On the 29th of the same month, no 
such division was perceptible. On the 
28th of May, 1837, Professor Encke, 
observing with the great telescope of 
Fraunhofer, at Berlin, not only saw 
the outer ring divided by a black line, 
but obtained micrometrical measures 
of the diameter of the division. De 
Vico, having heard of Professor Encke’s 
observations, took advantage of some 
very fine nights in the summer of 1838 
to scrutinize the appearance of the 
planet. On the evening of May 29th, 
he very distinctly saw, and showed to 
several pupils and friends, besides the 
two principal rings, three other divis- 
ions or black lines, the one nearly in 
the middle of the exterior ring, and 
two upon the interior one. It is stated 
that the observations of the following 
days indicated some variation in the 
number of zones, according as the sky 
was more or less favorable. About the 
time of meridian passage, as many as 
six rings were noticed, the distinction 
being such that it was difficult to ad- 
mit any optical iilusion as the cause 
of the appearance. 

Professor Pierce continues: “ Mr. 
Bond’s bold and ingenious theory for 
reconciling these discrepancies of obser- 
vation by a variable constitution of the 
ring, consisting in the frequent for- 
mation of divisions and their subsequent 
annihilation, seems to be clearly sus- 
tained by his own simple and novel com- 
putations. But a more recondite appli- 
cation of the principles of fluid action 
will be found to illustrate the phenom- 
enon, and lead to more definite views 
of the mode of action. If a small 
prismatic canal is drawn anywhere, 
from the upper to the under surface 
of the ring, parallel to the axis of 
rotation, the pressure of the contained 
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fluid upon its middle point may be 
computed from the adoption of the 
data of the mass given by Bessel, and 
of the width and diameters observed 
by Struve. The length of the canal 
drawn on a radius from the centre of 
the figure, which will give the same 
pressure at the same interior point, 
after making allowance for the centri- 
fugal motion, may then be computed, 
and hence the proper width of each 
separate ring. This width will be 
found to be nearly independent of that 
most uncertain element, the thickness ; 
so that it is possible to determine 
approximately the number of rings 
which there should be, altogether, in 
the normal condition; and my first 
approximation has given me twenty for 
this number, which I consider to be 
the maximum limit. The definite 
width of the elementary rings is, to 
a certain extent, analogous to the 
definite size of the drops of water from. 
a vial; and as those drops may be 
observed to break off from the fluid 
above with quite an abrupt line of 
separation, so will the dividing of the 
rings of Saturn, as the fluid approaches 
that state of rest which is necessary 
for the phenomenon, occur with a swift 
and abrupt sinking in at the proper 
distances. 

“ When I undertook to inquire into 
the conditions of stability of the fluid 
ring, I was surprised to find that, even 
in this case the motion of the centre 
of gravity was not controlled by the 
primary. The attraction of the planet 
restrains the individual particles from 
flying apart, and keeps them in the 
form of a ring; but it has no influence 
upon their motion as one body. So 
that there is nothing in the direct 
action of Saturn to prevent his ring 
from moving forward in its plane, in 
any direction and to any distance, 
until at last the ring would be brought 
into collision with the surface of the 
the planet, and so be destroyed. The 
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power which sustains the ring’s centre 
of gravity is to be found in the satel- 
lites of Saturn. These are constantly 
disturbing the ring; and yet they 
sustain it in the very act of perturba- 
tion. In the first place, each particle 
of the ring may be regarded as a satel- 
lite, which the other satellites disturb 
in the usual way. Thus the mean 
distance from Saturn is not varied in 
the least, and the disturbance of the 
eccentricity can only reach certain 
definite limits, after attaining which 
it must diminish. Secondly, in con- 
sequence of the attraction of his 
satellites, Saturn describes an orbit 
about the common centre of gravity of 
the system. Any particle of matter, 
which was placed at the centre of 
Saturn with the proper initial velocity, 
would tend to describe the same orbit. 
But the centre of gravity of the ring 
is coincident in position with that of 
Saturn, so that it also must tend to 
describe the same orbit; that is, the 
action of the satellites tends to main- 
tain the coincidence between these two 
centres of gravity.’’ 

“The principles of fluid action” 
thus not very clearly explained, may, 
be better comprehended by calling to 
mind the movements of quantities of 
saw-dust, for exarnple, gathered into 
the little whirl-pools upon the mill- 
stream. There is a continual separ- 
ating and uniting, uniting ‘and separ- 
ating, of parts of the dust, sometimes 
in one place, sometimes in another; 
particles at the centre of the whirl are 
seen working themselves outward to 
the circumference, and those upon the 
circumference are seen pressing towards 
the centre. So the particles of the 
liquid composing the ring are to be 
understood as changing constantly 
their positions—those upon the inner 
surface rising to the outer one, and 
those upon the outer sinking to the 
inner. They thus vibrate through the 
space of more than 25,000 miles ;—quite 
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a sway allowed them by Saturn, whose 
especial office it is to “restrain the 
individual particles from flying apart !” 
But what is there to prevent the 
particles moving outward from con- 
tinuing their course, until they reach 
the satellites of Saturn, and the ones 
moving inward from continuing their 
descent to Saturn himself? Those 
pressing themselves, not falling inward, 
cannot, in the act, acquire projectile 
force to counterbalance their gravity 
and send them outward again; so the 
same, in passing out, are not projected, 
and cannot, therefore, lose projectile 
force,so as to give gravity the power 
to draw them in again. There is xo- 
thing to prevent, which can be offered 
with even a show of reason. The mis- 
hap of Professor Pierce is, that he takes 
Newton’s law, even with its under- 
pinning of sand removed, for the sup- 
port of his theory. It is unnecessary 
that we go into any detail to show 
why the supposition of a light gaseous, 
or vaporous, ring is not open to the 
same objections as that of a heavy 
iquid one. We can see, every day, 
clouds of the vapor of water suspended 
above our earth, and going through 


‘evolutions sufficiently similar to those 


described as taking place in Saturn’s 
ring, to allow them to be offered for 
illustrations. 

And now, what do we find upon re- 
viewing the argument of our theory ? 
That its grounds are as unstable as the 
winds—as shifting as are the figures in 


a moving diorama, or as the sights pre- . 


sented under the hand of an Indian 
juggler. At first it is a settled cer- 
tainty that the gravity of a revolving 
body increases, and its centrifugal 
force decreases, in proportion to the 
square of the distance passed through 
by the body towards its centre of grav- 
ity; then it is a fixed fact that the 
same body loses centrifugal force, and 
gains gravity, in proportion to the 
square of the distance passed through 
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away from its centre of gravity—the 
fixed fact destroying entirely the set- 
tled certainity. At one time, a body 
falls in consequence of its weight ; at 
another time, the same weight pre- 
vents it from falling. Here, it is prov- 
ed that the planets are most dense at 
their centres; there, that they are 
most dense upon their surfaces. By 
one process, the planets have certain 
relative weights and densities ; by an- 
other, equally a “ process of law,” they 
are brought into relations different al- 
together, with respect to weight and 
density. Now, it is demonstrated 
that the different degrees of oblateness 
of the different planets are just in pro- 
portion to their different densities and 
velocities of rotation; then this de- 
monstration is demonstrated to be 
false. One planet (Mercury), with a 
certain gravitating tendency, requires 
a certain amount of projectile force to 
keep it inits orbit ; another one (Jupi- 
ter), with 1800 times the same gravi- 
tating tendency, is kept in its orbit by 
1-27 of the same amount of projectile 
force. One planet (Venus), falls, in 
consequence of its want of grayitating 
resistance, through the space of 1-286 
of its orbit; another (Saturn), with a 
gravitating resistance 130 times as 
great, falls 8 times as far. It is as- 
sumed for a fact, that the sum of the 
projectile power of each planet is 
equal to the sum of its force of gravy- 
ity ; the fact, established legitimately 
upon such assumption, is, that gravity 
far exceeds the projectile force. The 
facts show, now, that the moon keeps 
the same “face and eyes”’ turned to- 
ward the Earth; then, that she does 
no such impertinent thing. 

Here, in connection with the demon- 
strations of the falsity of our theory, 
comes up very naturally the question, 
why has not such falsity been discov- 
ered before ?—why, indeed, was it not 
detected by the keen eye of Newton 
himself, who brought every point of 
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this problem under the most rigid 
mathematical examination ? The cor- 
rect answer to this question cannot, 
perhaps, be given. However, we think 
it may be approached, somewhat in 
this wise: Newton, after observing 
and thinking, and thinking and ob- 
serving, fer a long time, found himself 
at length with the first part of his 
equation =22+pa¢= distinct before his 
mind ; but the second part—qg—did not 
present itself thus readily. So he look- 
ed about and within himself yet again 
and again-—-thought and observed still 
longer and still stronger, often va- 
rying the operation till he made him- 
self believe that he had in truth found 
the eagerly sought ¢; when he went 
to work to deduce the value of x, 
This value of z, after all, was nothing 
more nor less than z itself—the same 
unknown quantity with which he had 
set out. Any of our readers, who may 
have had the kind of experience in al- 
gebraic zs and y’s and a,b, cs that 
we have had, will comprehend easily 
what is the puzzle to which we allude. 
We have often after working ourselves 
into a perfect paroxysm of perplexity 
in endeavoring to get an equation for 
Z, made some variation of the process 
by which means the coveted object 
would be laid out, all shapely and ap- 
parently sound, before our rejoicing 
eyes ; then we would pause involun- 
tarily, thrilling with the same emotion 
which Newton is said to have felt 
while on the verge of his, as he sup- 
But alas! 
on reducing our equation to its ele- 
ments, we would find that « was 
equal to=,and nothing else! So with 
Newton—he started with the proposi- 
tion that the planets and satellites are 
held in their orbits by the balancing 
of gravity and centrifugal force, and 
ended with the inference that the ten- 
dency of the bodies to fall inward is 
counteracted by their tendency to 
shoot outward, so that they are ena- 


posed, great discovery. 
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bled to revolve in regular orbits. The 
only difference between his case and 
ours is, that our z deduced was the 
real letter x itself, visible to the eye, 
and therefore not to be mistaken; 
while his was an ideal one, presented 
to the mind, and incapable of being re- 
cognized by it, unless through compari- 
son with something else. So the whole 
result, towards the object sought, we 
mean, of all Newton’s profound reason- 
ing and various figuring was a name 
for the law which governs the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. He made not 
so much as an approach to an explana- 
tion of this law, as we have shown. 
By the way, the will-with-the-wish 
which, as indicated here, led the truly 
great mind of Newton into the dark, 
is doing the same with many ef the 
great minds of the present day. The 
name, Electricity, is, with these, the 
all-pervading agent, the universal sol- 
vent, the spirit omnipotent and every- 
thing-knowing, which presides at their 
council-tables and unravels for them all 
mysteries. 

But how does it happen that the 
wise disciples of Newton, have not 
discovered the unsightliness of the 
child-of their adoption? Mainly, we 
are inclined to believe, because they 
are disciples—they have been beguiled 
into undue reverence of their master, 
therefore blinded to his faults—they 
have seemed totake it for granted that 
whatever came from Newton, could not 
be without fault, and have foreborne, in 
consequence, to employ the dissecting- 
knife with due freedom in his case. 

Again, we are of the opinion that a 
good deal of mischief has been done, a 
good deal of blurring of the mental eye- 
sight been caused, by that /ittle elastic 
thread with an orange at one end and a 
pea at the other, which is introduced in- 
to most of our works on natural plil- 
osophy to illustrate the centripetal 
force of revolving bodies. This thread 
has been allowed to pass for a force, of 
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itself, when it is nothing but a medium 
through which the real force acts. 
Any one can see, or ought to be able 
to see, that there must be a power al- 
together apart from it, which operates 
at its solar extremity to regulate the 
movements of its planetary extremity. 
But letting it go for the representative 
of the bona-fide gravity itself, and it 
draws to the ground, at once, the comely 
fabric which it was “ put under bonds 
so strict” to support, thus:—“ Let us 
move the pea cantinually round the 
orange—keeping always on the circum- 
ference of the ellipse. The elastic 
thread, which, of course, varies in 
length as we move the pea, will form 
what in geometry is called a radius 
vector. Now, if the orange be under- 
stoodeas the Sun, and the pea as a 
planet revolving about it, then the rev- 
olution should be made at such a rate 
that the radius vector may pass over 
equal areas of space in equal times.” 
Taken literally, this is all very.‘ ship- 
shape ’’ so far—true uponits face—but 
what comes next? It is proved that 
the planets themselves do not, as they 
could not but do if they followed the 
lead of the thread at every point, all 
“pass over equal areas of space in 
equal times ”—“ those move the more 
slowly which are the farther from the 
Sun ; the squares of their periods of revo- 
lution having the same proportion to each 
other, as have to each other the cubes of 
their mean distances from the Sun,” ac- 
cording to Kepler’s Third Law. It is 
impossible for a pea, or a planet, to 


obey this law while detached and re- ~ 


volving as described. 

We think it proper not to close 
without a casual notice of a diagram, 
found in Duncan Bradford’s “ Wonders 
of the Heavens,” which is designed to 
show the modus operandi of a planet’s 
orbitual motion under the combined 
influences of gravity and projectile 
forceég The explanatory note accom- 
panying the diagram reads thus :— 
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“Let us suppose that S is a fixed 
point, and that a body moves in the 
direction A B witha uniform veloci- 
ty, at such a rate, that, if not disturb- 
ed by any external cause, it would 
move from B to B' (first) in a second 
of time. Let us also suppose that, 
when the body arrives at B, it receives 
an impulse in the direction B S, and 
of such intensity that, if acting alone, 
it would cause the body to move uni- 
formly from B to H in asecond,.the 
impulse at B, continued with the tend- 
ency to continue its motion in the 
line B B' (first), will cause the body 
to move along the diagonal B C, so 
that, at the end of a second, it will ac- 
tually be at the point C. Now, sup- 
pose that the body receives a second 
impulse in the direction C 8, by which 
it would be carried uniformly from C 
to S in a second, etc.” Now, we have 
no objection to offer to the diagram as 
an illustration of the fact of the plan- 
ets elliptical motions; but we do ob- 
ject to its being presented as an ez- 
planation of such fact, upon the ground 
that gravity and projectile force bal- 
ance each other; for they do no such 
thing, according to it. Indeed, it is a 
palpable beliement of the very priri- 
ple of the Gravitation Theory. In the 
first place, the line A B, which mea- 
sures the planet’s initial projectile im- 
pulse given to the planet, is three 
times as long as the line B H, which 
measures the planet’s initial gravitat- 
ing impulse. ‘Then, the line © §S, 
which measures thesecond gravitating 
impulse, is a third longer than B H, 
the measure, as seen already, of the 
first gravitating impulse. So it goes 
on, each projectile impulse being equal 
to every other, while the gravitating 
impulses are varied according to no 
system other than such as is sure to 
preserve the elliptical form of the or- 
bit. The diagram is a complete de- 
monstration of the instability of the 
point sought to be established. 
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PAUL GRANGER’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


“ Let me feel your perfume in my home, 

To make my Sabbath after working days: 

Bloom out your youth beside me,—be my 
wife.” —Mrs, Browning. 


Tue arrival of a tall, handsome stran- 
ger in the town of H , Was an 
event not to be overlooked by its in- 
habitants ;—and that ready-to-be-ex- 
cited place was at once rife with 
speculation as to the object of his visit ; 
how long he would stay, whether he 
was married, &c. 

Mr. Granger, the unconscious object 
of all this flutter, was in the meanwhile 
intent only on concluding the business 
which had brought him there, that he 
might get away as soon as possible 
from what appeared to him a very un- 
interesting town. 

The morning after his arrival he call- 
ed at the office of Mr. Hamilton, one 
of the leading lawyers of the place, 
‘“‘ Granger, Granger,” said the old gen- 
tleman, upon hearing the name, “ it_is 
a long time since I have heard that 
name, I had an intimate friend many 
years ago, William Granger, and 
really,” said he, re-adjusting his spec- 
tacles upon his nose, “ really you look 
very much like him; perhaps you are 
cousins.” 

“Or perhaps even nearer than 
that,’ said Mr. Granger, smiling. 
“William Granger was my father’s 
name.” 

“His son! is it possible!” and he 
surveyed his tall visitor in astunish- 
ment. “ Well, how time flies. He 
was younger than you when I saw him 
last ; indeed, sir, I am delighted to see 
you;” and he insisted on shaking 
hands again with the son of his old 
friend. 





So full was he of reminiscences, Mr. 
Granger could with difficulty bring 
him to discuss the business which was 
the object of his coming; and this be- 
ing at length concluded, he received a 
pressing invitation to take tea at his 
house that evening, and be introduced 
to his family. 

It will at least be pleasanter than 
another desolate evening at the hotel, 
thought Mr. Granger, as he sann- 
tered toward the house at the hour 
appointed, trying to make his cigar 
and walk terminate at the same 
time. 

Two grand old elms stood guarding 
the gate, and swept their long feathery 
arms before the white curtained win- 
dows of the broad, old-fashioned house. 
A pleasant picture arrested his steps as 
he walked up the neatly-gravelled 
path. A bright wood fire blazed 
cheerfully on the hearth, illuminating 
the room with its transfiguring light. 
The pictures on the wall, the books, 
piano, prettily-arranged flowers—all 
bespoke taste and refinement. And 
in the centre of the room stood what 
seemed to him the loveliest creature 
he had ever beheld, a young girl about 
eighteen years old. She leaned care- 
lessly upon the arm of her father’s 
chair, her face glowing with anima- 
tion, and unconscious gestures display- 
ing the matchless perfection of her 
girlish form. 

Reluctantly he touched the knocker, 
knowing it would startle her back into 
the conscious decorum imposed by the 
presence of a stranger. 

Mr. Hamilton arose, with much 
pleasure to meet his guest, who, as he 
bowed to the ladies, was inwardly 
wondering if that composed little 
figure, who seemed so intent upon her 
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knitting, could be the same he had 
watched from without. 

Conversation flowed naturally and 
easily, so that by the time tea was an- 
nounced, he had quite forgotten he 
was among strangers; and as he 
glanced around upon the pleasant 
scene, of which he had so unexpect- 
edly become a part, he thought, after 
all, Dame Fortune was not the arch 
enemy he had believed her the past 
two days. 

The family consisted of Mr. Ham- 
ilton, his wife, a delicate-looking 
lady, somewhat younger than himself, 
and two daughters. One we have al- 
ready described; and as she always 
gets her full share of praise and at- 
tention, we shall say nothing more of 
her, but will describe her sister, who 
was apparently about two years her 
senior. 

She was certainly not beautiful, and 
yet there was a pleasant harmony in 
the effect she produced, which gave 
one a sense of rest in looking at her. 
She formed a pretty back-ground of 
neutral tint upon which the more 
brilliant sister could display her more 
varied powers of pleasing. 

“ Now, my dear, let us have some 
music,” said the old gentleman, as he 
settled himself in his easy chair after 
tea; “I am sure Mr. Granger will not 
object.” His guest assured him he 
was a great lover of music, yet in- 
wardly dreaded as he saw the younger 
sister go to the piano, lest she should 
break the spell her loveliness had 
thrown over him, and it was with 
quite a painful suspense that he await- 
ed the first sounds from the piano. 
“If she were a little ogress, she 
might have the soul of an artist,” 
mused he, “ but this exquisite creature, 
who is a living poem to look upon, I 
know cannot play ;” and he inwardly 
questioned whether the law of com- 
pensation were divine. 

Our rather esthetic hero was no per- 


former himself, but he had a true ar- 
tist sense of all that was harmonious 
in art or nature; and his carefully-at- 
tuned ear exacted the highest order of 
excellence i¢ music. But even while 
he was revolving these, to most people, 
ridiculous doubts and fears, they were 
dissolved. Her first touch enchained 
him. Her hands grasped the keys 
with a firm, assured touch, as if they 
knew well with what they had to do 
—not as if it were a company of black 
and white rebels with whom she 
fought daily, with varying resuits, as 
is usually the case with amateur music, 
but rather a handful of loyal subjects, 
who acknowledged her power, and 
stood ready and eager to do her light- 
est bidding. She wandered vaguely 
through several beautiful modulations 
of chords, as if uncertain to what 
mood she should resign herself; then 
glided from her improvised symphony 
into a beautiful Nocturne. 

She did not see Paul’s rapt face, but 
by some subtle influence she felt that 
she had a true listener. She knew 
that not an inflection of tone was lost 
upon him; that she touched his very 
soul with her music ;—and she drew 
from it an inspiration she had never 
felt before. Her whole being thrilled 
with music. She felt, as the last 
strains of the Nocturne died away, that 
there were no impossibilities for her. 

* You see my daughter plays pretty 
well,” said the pleased father. “ Now 
my dear, give us something we can all 
understand——‘ God save America ’ first : 
that never wears out.” The impa- 
tient color rose to her cheek at having 
her ecstacy thus rudely handled,—-and 
Paul as much annoyed as she, could al- 
most have wished the kind old gentle- 
man out of his own hospitable parlor. 
And yet when the grand old air swell- 
ed through the room, he quite forgave 
him. 

His daughter rose from the piano. 
“Qh I pray you do not stop,” said Mr. 
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Granger, ‘if you could know what a 
treat such music is to me !” 

“T don’t think papa’s selections will 
suit you,’ said the young lady,—and 
her tone and manner betrayed very 
plainly that, artist though she might 
be, she was not an angel, but a petted 
child whose undisciplined heart would 
pass through many a conflict with the 
world and herself, before she would at- 
tain the poise possessed by her gentle 
sister, who is trying with true feminine 
tact to divert the little storm. 

“Tsee you really love music, Mr. 
Granger,” she said, turning to him} 
“it is easy to distinguish the real from 
the assumed in this.’”’-— My darling,” 
and she turned caressingly to the 
offended beauty—“I know Mr. Gran- 
ger and papa will both enjoy that ar- 
rangement of ‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 

“ Why, my dear, I enjoy everything 
you play,” said her father quite apolo- 
getically. She returned reluctantly 
and played charmingly. But the 
fire which had first trembled under her 
touch, was evidently extinguished, and 
as soon as she could she hurried to her 
work at the table, and left the burden 
of conversation to be sustained by oth- 
ers. Soon, however, her eyes wandered 
repentantly towards her father, whose 
spirits had been quite dashed ever 
since his unfortunate musical criticism ; 
and presently putting down her work, 
crept, like the very child she was, to 
the footstool at his side, and by a hun- 
dred little winning ways, which she 
thought no one observed, tried to make 
him forget her waywar ness. Andso 
the little domestic cloud rolled away ; 
and the sweet home, like evening Paul 
found passing rapidly away. 

“ Laura and Agnes are both music- 
al,’ said the father, looking with fond 
admiration upon his two daughters. 

“ Laura and Agnes,’ what pretty 
names, thought Paul; and his mind 
flew at once back to Petrarch’s Laura 
—he had always fancied the name. 








Yes, he said, the younger must be 
Laura, while the other isa very Agnes ; 
she needs but the basket full of keys 
by her side to make her Davy Copper- 
field’s own. 

*“ Laura, my dear, have you seen my 
glasses ?” said the mother at this mo- 
ment. ‘Here mamma,’ said the 
younger, springing forward, “I will get 
them for you.” Here was immediate 
confirmation of his theory—and Paul 
stroked his moustache complacently, 
and inwardly philosophized upon the 
“ eternal fitness” of things in general, 
and his own discernment in particular. 

Over this undercurrent of thought 
was flowing meanwhile a stream of 
pleasant, animated conversation; and 
with reluctance their visitor at length 
arose to depart. He was urgently in- 
vited to repeat his visit, and accepted 
this with much more eagerness than he 
had the first invitation. In fact it now 
seemed not at all desirable to hasten 
back to his home in the far west, and 
he began, instead, to devise ways by 
which he might prolong his stay. 

One week was all he could possibly 
spare from his business. Every eve- 
ning was spent with his new friends ; 
and the charm which had first arrested 
him sank deeper every hour into his 
soul. 

The kind, simple-hearted father was 
so pleased to entertain the son of his 
old friend that he would not lose a 
moment of one of his visits. - He there- 
fore always saw the young ladies under 
the restraint of his well-intended but 
not always desired presence. And not 
a word could he breathe of the feel- 
ing which was taking entire possession 
of his very being, and which he felt 
was destined to color the whole of his 
future life. And yet this reticence 
was so in -keeping with his naturally 
reserved, cautious character, that he 
was, afterall, not sorry to have it com- 
pelled. 

That he, Paul Granger, who had 
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always viewed these subjects in the 
calm, cool light of common-sense, and 
who had intended at a suitable time, 
and in a composed, sensible manner, to 
seek that crowning glory of his life, 
should be brought suddenly under the 
dominion of this overmastering passion, 
should be, in fact, in that unreasoning 
and unreasonable condition, “in love 
at first sight,” was most astonishing. 

He sought for no explanation, but 
simply yielded unresistingly to the new 
and intoxicating influence. The week 
was extended to ten days, that being 
the utmost time he could permit him- 
self. It passed all too rapidly. And 
when after a long, fatiguing journey 
he found himself once more at home, 
in his own comfortable bachelor quar- 
ters, it did not seem the desired haven 
it had appeared on the evening of his 
arrival in H j 

The business of his profession, be- 
fore so full of pleasant excitement, was 
intolerable. What was before a de- 
light, was now performed as a weari- 
some duty. 

He had parted from her as from her 
sister, tranquilly, as it became the 
friend of one week to do. And yet he 
thought she must know the tumult 
which was surging beneath this calm. 

Did she also conceal emotion? He 
fancied her color had risen and fallen 
more rapidly under his gaze; and her 
‘““eood bye” seemed to him a little 
agitated. 

He found he could no longer endure 
being tossed upon the sea of uncertain- 
ty. He was unfitted for any of the di- 
ties of life, and resolved to put an end 
to this miserable condition. He would 
write at once, and find if she loved 
him. Something within him whispered 
that it was worse than folly thus to 
place his life’s happiness at the mercy 
ofastranger; but the voice was fee- 
ble, and soon overwhelmed by the calls 
of that new nature the syren had 
awakened within him, and whose ex- 





istence he had not even suspected un- 
til now. 

The letter was written;—a very 
composed, manly avowal of his love; 
its smooth sentences reflecting but 
faintly the storm which was raging in 
his heart. He looked at the name long 
after having sealed and directed it. 
“ Miss Laura Hamilton.” How full of 
magic it looked—how different from 
all other names under the sun! At 
the last moment he paused—‘ Was 
this a madness, or an enduring, health- 
ful love, to which he was offering a 
life’s devotion?” But the next mo- 
ment he had thrust aside the doubt. 
and the letter, with its life-long train 
of consequences, was gone past re- 
call. 

He followed it, in imagination, even 
to the end of its long journey, safe in 
Mr. Hamilton’s box in the little Post 
office at H Thus far his imagin- 
ings were correct. But what would 
have been his dismay, could he have 
seen whose trembling little hand re- 
ceived it! It was a white, soft, dainty 
hand—such an one as nature often be- 
stows on those with whom she has not 
been very lavish. But that thought- 
ful face, paling and flushing by turns 
over the now open letter, is not the 
one which has haunted Paul Granger’s 
thoughts, during all the past month. 
Yet this is Laura Hamilton. By an 
unaccountable chance, shall we call it ? 
Nay, God forbid!—not chance any 
more than was the guiding of Jacob’s 
hand in blessing Joseph’s second born. 
By a strange overruling Providence, 
rather, he had mistaken the names of 
the sisters. 

But while Laura wonders in happy 
bewilderment how the love of this 
man can have come to her, no suspicion 
of the true solution occurs to her. It 
would have seemed quite natural if 
he had loved Agnes, her petted sister. 
In fact, she had often thought it would 
be so, and had even fancied her sister’s 
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spirits a shade less buoyant since he 
left. If tliere were any sacrifices to be 
made, any burdens to be borne, it had 
always seemed fit and appropriate that 
she should be the one to endure and 
spare Agnes, the cherished idol of the 
house. Laura’s spirit never thought of 
questioning the justice of this, but ac- 
cepted unmurmuringly the part for 
which she seemed Jestined, to minister 
ever unto othcrs. But now suddenly 
a new life opened upon her, a full and 
complete life, such as is denied to hun- 
dreds of noble women in our New Eng- 
land towns. She could look forward 
to a home and fireside where she 
would reign supreme, where she was 
queen, and where she would ever find 
one heart to cherish her. And as she 
contrasted it with the narrow sphere 
she had expected always to fill, she felt 
as if suddenly disenthralled from what 
she had not known before was a dread- 
ful durance. She was radiant with 
this new joy. She cou!d scarcely un- 
derstand why he should love her so 
much ;—and yet these were his own 
words ;—and there was her name, Lau- 
va. Never had it seemed so pretty to 
her as now when she found he loved it. 
And she bowed her head and thanked 
her heavenly Father for the love of this 
earnest, true man. 

If Paul Granger had loved his Laura 
before, how much did he learn to re- 
spect her through her beautiful letters. 
He was quite unprepared to find such 
maturity of judgment, and treasures 
of thought, in the beautiful woman he 
had chosen. He was astonished to 
find there was under her playful child- 
ishness such a well-poised character,— 
such goodness of carefull y-disciplined 
mind and thought. He found she 
could not merely be the ornament he 
had desired for his home, but his com- 
panion, in its fullest sense, fitted to 
wander with him in those fields of 
thought in which his soul especially 
delighted,—and ready, with her hand 


placed trustingly in his, to meet the 
rugged realities which may and pro- 
bably will be the position of every 
husband and wife. 

She was a true woman, in its com- 
plete and holiest sense, resolved with 
the aid of God to perform, so far as she 
was able, the duties of life as they 
were disclosed to her. Her reserved 
nature unfolded itself under the sun- 
light of this love as it had never done 
before, until Paul saw that this corres- 
pondence was bringing them to a 
nearer knowledge of each other than 
will sometimes a year’s intimacy ,—and 
felt quite absolved from the folly he 
had charged himself with in marrying 
a stranger. 

The long winter of separation from 
Laura, cheered only by the precarious 
arrival of letters, seemed terrible in 
prospect. After the close of navigation 
he would not think of visiting the 
East again. “Close of navigation!” 
How much more that phrase expressed 
in olden times than now, when rail- 
roads have almost superseded the old 
fashioned stage coach. Then it seemed 
to set an icy seal for months upon the 
far West, separating her from active 
intercourse with her Eastern sisters ;— 
and even at the time of our story 
fifteen years ago, a winter journey 
from Dubuque to the home of Mr. 
Hamilton beyond the white capped 
hills of New Hampshire, presented 
experiences and difficulties we can 
scarcely understand. 

He had not even the comfort of 
possessing her picture,—(else my story 
would not have been)—it was before 
this age of “ Cartes de Visites,’ when 
every one possesses every one else’s 
picture, until the privilege ceases to 
be a privilege. If this age has any 
leading trait, it is assuredly this mania ; 
and as there have been before ages of 
bronze and of brass, this might be 
called the age of Cartes de Visites. A 
few years ago it was a fact of profound 
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significance if a lady possessed a 
gentleman’s picture;—other lovers 
were in despair, and withdrew at once 
from the field. But now the “ Album” 
of a modern belle contains as many 
gentlemen as would garrison a fort :— 
silly men looking wise, and wise men 
looking silly,—in endless profusion. 
Let not the social world be disturbed, 
however—we would not censure the 
fashion, but merely comment on it as 
a feature of the times. 

“ Mais revennons””—Laura, as we said 
before, had no “Album.” She had 
never gazed in dismay and humiliation 
upon her “proof” from the Photo- 
grapher. Thus all things in art and 
nature conspired to favor the mistake 
which was bringing together the cur- 
rents of these two lives. In their 
jetters they sometimes trembled on 
the verge of discovery, but Fate always 
quietly averted the danger ;—and as 
the winter melted into spring, Paul 
still invested the beautiful form of 
Agnes with the spirit which illumin- 
ated the letters. So for the present 
our hero, like many another, was obliged 
to content himself with the pleasures 
of hope and of memory, and to await 
as patiently as he could, the approach 
of May, when it had been promised 
him that their marriage would take 
place. 

His means were not large, but they 
would enable him to prepare a pleasant 
home into which to receive his bride. 
He engaged the services of a lady friend 
to assist him in this delightful task. 
And many were the anxious consulta- 
tions held over the relative merits of 
blue or pink trimmings for the muslin 
hangings in her room. And various 
were the wanderings of dressing table, 
lounge, and chairs, before deciding 
just which arrangement was best. 
A few choice ergravings, some pretty 
little studies in oil, and one precious 
copy of “ Guido’s Beatrice,” which had 
adorned his bachelor’s apartment, now 


smiled down upon him like old friends 
in his newly-created paradise. 

One more luxury he resolved to have 
for his soul’s darling. He could hardly 
afford it,—but he must get a piano. 
Ile thought with rapture of hearing 
her music float through the dear little 
home,—their home then. Was ever 
such happiness promised to any one 
before! He looked pityingly upon the 
rest of the world, engaged in their 
hum-drum occupations. 


Every thing was at last complete. 
The last touch had been added to the 
little dressing room which was to be 
a kind of sanctum forthe young wife ;— 
a beautiful writing desk, the gift of 
one of his friends, and a lined and 
trimmed work-basket from Mrs. Wilson, 
the friend who had assisted him, were 
upon her work-table, awaiting her 
coming. The piano, the crowning 
glory, stood with keys looking white 
and expectant of the hand which was 
to caress them. 

As Mr. Granger surveyed it for the 
last time, he said it was “ good.”” And 
certainly, though there may have been 
more elegant ones, there was never a 
more tasteful home to which to bring a 
young wife. 

The long journey was at length over. 
He actually beheld once more the 
scene on which his memory had dwelt 
so fondly. There were the dear old 
elms under whose spreading branches 
he had so often seen her in imagination. 
A beautiful oriole fluttered out of the 
very nest he had watched so often, 
last fall, swaying to and fro in the 
autumn winds, on the tip end of that 
drooping branch. Ile would not have 
believed that he, strong, self-controlled 
man as he had thought himself, could 
have been agitated as he was when he 
touched the well-remembered knocker. 

Old Jenny’s turbaned head beamed 
such a welcome upon him as was due 
the husband elect of one of the daugh- 
ters of the house. 
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“ Why, how d’ye do, Massa Granger ? 
Well, ’'m right glad to see you—just 
walk in the parlor, and I'll tell Miss 
Laura.” 

The pictures, old-fashioned furniture 
—all looked just as he had left them. 

He stood trying to still the strong 
pulsations of his heart, as he heard a 
light step upon the stairs, then coming 
through the hall. It paused a moment 
outside the door, to still another heart 
which was beating quite as wildly as 
his own. 

Another moment, the door opened, 
and she entered. 

His first thought, as he glanced at 
her agitated face, was that something 
was going to snatch from him his idol, 
and he gasped “Laura!” Then his 
glance fell upon the white, trembling 
hand, which grasped the back of a 
chair for support, and there he beheld 
his ring! Yes, the little sparkling 
diamond he had sent to his darling as 
a pledge of his love. In one moment, 
as by a flash of electricity, he knew 
all—he saw what he had done—he had 
by his accursed folly and impatience 
made a fatal error. His happiness 
must be wrecked but not he’s. He 
must rise equal to the dreadful mo- 
ment. By amore than human effort 
he advanced to where she stood, took 
the trembling fingers in his own, and 
pressed his cold lips upon her forehead. 
Then, as he was saying something, half 
articulately, about being overcome by 
the long journey, Mrs. Hamilton en- 
tered. 

He felt that he could not have con- 
trolled himself through a longer inter- 
view alone with Laura; but the gen- 
eralities, while in her mother’s pre- 
sence they talked about, he could com- 
pose himself to meet. 

As soon as he could, however, he 
rose, saying he felt very ill after two 
sleepless nights in the cars, and would 
return to his hotel and get a few hours 
rest beforecoming in theevening. He 


kissed the little white fingers before 
leaving, but was spared anything fur- 
ther by Mrs. Hamilton’s presence. 

If he carried with him a despairing 
sense of his situation, he left a dull 
sense of disappointment in Laura’s 
heart. This was assuredly not the 
meeting of which she had dreamed, 
and which his dear letters gave her 
the right to expect. “ Had she dis- 
appointed him? Did he not love her 
as Y 

“ Why, Mr. Granger really looks ill, 
my dear,’’ said her mother, when they 
were alone ; “he was so pale I thought 
he was going to faint—I hope he is not 
going to be ill at that dreadful hotel 5 
I think we had better insist upon his 
coming here, my dear.” Laura’s heart 
was too full to speak ;—she hurried 
up to her room, not to weep, for the 
fountain of her tears was very deep, 
and not often stirred;—but she sat 
down quietly and asked herself why 
this eclipse had come upon her happi- 
ness. She put aside her first thoughts 
as unjust to him. Ofcourse he knew 
what she was when he chose her, above 
all other women, for his wife. She 
had hoped too much from this meeting. 
She had dwelt upon it in imagination 
until no reality could have satisfied 
her. He really looked very ill ;—per- 
haps he was. Thus she reasoned her- 
self into an outward calm, and was 
prepared to meet the family, bearing 
no traces of the disappointment which 
was brooding in her heart. 

A far different scene was enacted in 
her lover’s room at this time. His 
first impulse when he reached the 
hotel, was to fly. How could he be 
the hypocrite he must be, in order to 
sustain his part as her lover? He 
would go, and then write her, telling 
all the miserable truth. But his higher 
nature soon unmasked this specious 
course in all its cowardly selfishness. 
“ Was this the part for an honorable 
man to act?” he asked himself. “ No, 
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his own folly had caused all this 
misery,—he was the natural sufferer. 
He had sought and obtained her love— 
the love of this stranger—whom he 
had consciously never held in his 
thoughts five minutes, except in the 
reflected light in which all connected 
with that other had shone. Still he 
had sought her love. She had given 
him that pure heart to read as an 
vpen book. Could he now toss it 
back to her despoiled and bruised? 
Heaven forbid! Her love, or that 
of any woman, was more than he 
deserved, if he could act so basely. 
No, though his heart should break in: 
the struggle, she must never suspect 
the dreadful truth.” 

It was after hours of fearful agitation 
and conflict that he arrived at this 
resolve, Then he calmly prepared to 
meet the ordeal of that first evening. 
He trembled at the thought of meeting 
the other sister. But it was no longer 
a question whether he could control 
himself in passing through these 
scenes—he must do it. He must be 
strong enough to meet the fearful 
emergency. And he quite wondered 
at his own composure, as he again 
éntered the cheerful little drawing- 
room, where all the family were as- 
sembled ;—yes, all—he saw at a glance 
that she was there.  Ilis first wild 
impulse was to snatch her to his heart 





and cry “this is my chosen one; this 


is the one of’whom I have dreamed, 
and for whom I have longed all the 
weary hours of the winter.” 

This madness was but momentary, 
and he was able to take calmly the 
hand of his betrothed, amid the little 
flutter of excitement attending his en- 
trance, the anxious inquiries concern- 
his health, &c. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hamilton, “ upon 
my word you are not looking well. 
Mrs. Hamilton said you were thinner ; 
but you look ten years older.” 

“ Yes,” said he, laughing, “I am a 
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poor traveller; a few days and nights 
travel seem to have quite unnerved 
me.” 

“Oh, I see how it is,” said Mr. EL, 
“vou have been working yourself to 
death. That is the way young lawyers 
do, and then, before they are half 
ripened, they break down and come to 
nothing ; ‘slow and sure,’ that is the 
safest way to promotion after all.” 

Paul was grateful for this diver- 
sion, and for the kindly explanation for 
his haggard looks. 

Conversation was general, and he ap- 
peared, althongh grave, the same easy, 
self-possessed, agreeable guest as of 
old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were ex- 
tremely gratified that dear Laura was 
going todo so well. It was far be- 
yond anything they had expected for 
her. In fact, it hardly occurred to 
them that she would marry at all. 
She seemed so indispensable at home, 
her mother did not see how they were 
to get along without her. Agnes they 
had always expected to lose; but she 
had grown so thoughtful and womanly 
in the last few months, she would quite 
take her sister’s place, when she was 
gone. 

Through all that evening Paul Gran- 
ger never falterel. He even, with a 
steady voice, addressed some careless 
words to Agnes, and met the gaze of 
those beautiful eyes. And when he 
spoke to Laura, the tenderness in his 
tone was not assume 1. He saw he had 
pained her by his strange conduct in 
the morning, and sought to atone for 
this first wound to her gentle spirit. 

When he left, he had, if no other 
joy, at least the proud satisfaction of 
having triumphed over himself, 

The next evening he found Laura 
alone when he entered. She rose, 


seemingly pained and embarrassed, at 
finding herself alone with him. In 
fact, he had surprised her, in the midst 
of asad reverie over ther fire. She was 
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thinking how different all was from 
what she had expected; how this 
beautiful fruit was proving but “ ap- 
ples of Sodom ” after all; and she felt 


guilty, as if he must almost divine her 
thoughts. 


“Comeand sit by me, Laura,” said he, 
gently drawing her down beside him, 
and retaining her hand firmly in his. 
“Am I never to see you alone 7—I 
shall begin to think you wish to avoid 
me.” 

“T am sure I do not wish to do so, 
but it has seemed quite natural we 
should bealmost like strangers.” And 
she averted her face that he should 
not see that her eyes were filling with 
tears. “ Laura,” said he, very earnest- 
ly, “try to bear patiently with me. 
Believe me, there is nothing I desire 
now, under Heaven, but to make you 
happy. Do not, for God’s sake, let me 


ie 


feel that I fail in that.” Surprised 
by this vehemence, she said, “I shall 
be entirely happy if—if I can believe 
Ican satisfy you.” And she turned 
scarlet at thus exposing the fears she 
had scarcely acknowledged to herself. 
“You are far better than I desire,” 
said he, kissing her forehead quite ten- 
derly ; ‘and, remember, Laura, when 
you see me grave and silent, you must 
not be unhappy and think it is because 
I do not love you. Such doubts and 
suspicions will make us both very mis- 
erable. Trust me :—know that I will 
never, while I live, prove unfaithful to 
the love I have pledged to you, or un- 
worthy of the heart you have given 
me. Are you content ?’—“Quite,”’ 
said she, ‘‘if you are.” And she tried 
fo believe she was ; inwardly wonder- 
ing, the while, if it would be always 
thus; if there would ever be this in- 
visible wall dividing them. 


LAURENCE STERNE.* 


I{1s eyes were gladdened on the sec- 
ond day of October, by the sight of 
his dear Lydia, “an elegant, accom- 
plished little slut,’ who, with her 
mother, had at length returned to 
England. She was now nearly twenty, 
ane her father was very fond of her, 
although he thought hera little too 
Vivacious. 

A little after, Christmas, Sterne, in 
company with Hall Stevenson, set out 
for London upon his annual literary er- 
rand, having first comfortably estab- 
lished his wife and daughter in York 
for the wMter. This time it was the 
Sentimental Journey which was to be 
brought out. It appeared, February 
27th, 1768. Invitations pressed upon 
him, and he was soon “ tied down neck 
and heels thrice over by engagements,” 
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although he was at times aware that 
close upon his heels was “that long 
striding scoundrel of a scare-sinner,” 
death. Mr. Sterne had great esteem 
fora Mr. and a Mrs. James, and was 
often at their house in Gerrard street. 
The gentleman was an officer of the 
navy, who had distinguished himself 
in the East Indies ; he was afterwards 
knighted and became chairman of the 
East India Company. On the 8th of 
March poor Yorick wrote to Mrs. 
James: “If I die, cherish the remem- 
brance of me, and forget the follies 
which you so often condemned—which 
my heart, not my head, betrayed me 
into.” To her he commended his 
daughter, should she become an or- 
phan. Mrs. Sterne’s health had long 
been very delicate. To this lady his 
last letter was written, three days be- 
fore he died. “Your poor friend is 
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scarcely able to write—he has been at 
death’s door this week with a pleurisy. 
Iwas bled three times of Thursday 
and blistered on Friday—the physi- 
cian says | am better. God knows, for 
I feel myself sadly wrong.” 

On the 18th of March “ Fish” Craw- 
ford, a gentleman whom Sterne had 
met in Paris, gave a dinner party, at 
which were the Dukes of Grafton and 
Roxburghe, the Earls of March and 
Ossory, and Hume, Garrick and James. 
The conversation turned upon the 
dying humorist, intimately known to 
most of the company, and a footman 
was sent to Bond street, near by, to 
inquire after him. “I went to Mr. 
Sterne’s lodgings,” reports the servant; 
“the mistress opened the door; I 
inquired how he did. She told me to 
go up tothe nurse. I-went into the 
room, and he was just a-dying. I 
waited ten minutes; but in five he 
said,‘ Now it is come!’ He put up 
his hand as if to stop a blow, and died 
inaminute. The gentlemen were all 
very sorry, and lamented him very 
much.” * The sleeve buttons of the 
dead man were stolen, and, according 
to an account believed by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to be trustworthy, his grave, 
in the burying ground near Tyburn, 
was rifled and his body sent to Cam- 
bridge for dissection. An acquaintance 
recognized it too late to save it from 
the knife. 

Mr Sterne’s 


debts, which amounted 
to seven hundred pounds sterling, 
were paid by a subscription at the 
York Races, and of the sum collected & 


bundred pounds remained for his 
widow, who was left dependent on her 
slender patrimony for support. She 
published a volume of sermons, pro- 
bably those marked “so so,” with 
considerable profit, aud she urged, but 


*The Life of a Footman, or The Travels 
of James Macdonald, quoted in Forster's 
Goldsmith. 
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without success, Hall Stevenson and 
Wilkes to prepare a life of her husband 
for the press. With her daughter she 
went to reside in France, so dear to 
them both, and died some time before 
1778, when the Yorick letters were 
published by Lydia, become Madame de 
Medalle. We know nothing of Lydia’s 
husband or of their married life. She 
is supposed to have perished in the 
French Revolution. 

Mr. Sterne was tall, thin and pale, 
as he tells us himself. The engravings 
from his portrait: by Sir Joshua show 
us a gentleman in clerical garb and a 
wig, “ bushy,” and perhaps “ unctuous 
withal,” like Dr. Slop’s. His face, 
slightly downcast, upon his 
thumb and fore-finger, with an intent 
humorous expression, as though some 
quaint fancy was passing through his 
mind. His spirits were usually of the 
best. A French friend, who was with 
him at Toulouse, writes: “ Every ob- 
ject is couleur de rose for this happy 
mortal; and things which to the rest 
of the world would appear under a 
sorrowful and gloomy aspect, assume 
in his eyes a gay and smiling face. His 
sole pursuit is pleasure, and unlike 
others who when they have attained 
this wish, can no longer enjoy it, he 
drains the bowl to the last drop.” 
Sterne himself admits that his spirits 
played the fool with him nineteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and in 
his description of Yorick, intending to 
draw his own portrait, he says :— 
“Upon his first setting out, the brisk 
gale of his spirits, as you will imagine 
ran him foul ten times a day of some 
body’s tackling ;” and again, “ He was 
an enemy to the affectation of grav- 
ity,” and he thought worthy to be 
written in letters of gold the French 
wit’s definition of gravity—“ a myste- 
rious carriage of the body to cover the 
defects of the mind.” 

The cordial welcome with which 
Sterne was always received into the 
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most brilliant society of France and 
England, long after the novelty of his 
books had worn off, would be enough, 
were all other proof wanting, to con- 
vince us that his conversation was as 
witty as were his writings. Fortu- 
nately, however, the means are not 
wanting to form an idea of the temper 
of his talk. Mr. Fitzgerald gives a 
specimen of his wit, which dates be- 
fore his celebrity. ‘“ Entering the 
George,” (a coffee-house at York), 
“we find Mr. Sterne sitting with a 
large company, chiefly ‘gentlemen of 
the gown, listening with deep offence 
to a smart young fellow scattering his 
flippancies against the clergy and the 
whole personnel of religion. * * * * 
At length, when he had made an end, 
he turns to our Laurence, and rashly 
and besottedly asks if he does not 
agree with him. * * * * With a 
twinkle of those eyes, and a lifting of 
that ace-of-hearts mouth, the young 
clergyman ignores the question utter- 
ly, and begins to describe a particular 
pointer of his, reckoned the most 
beautiful in the whole country, but 
which had one ‘ infer-trick’ of always 
flying at clergymen. Here was warn- 
ing for the incautious youth—but he 
must put a question—from sheer em- 
barrassment, perhaps: ‘ How long, 
Sir, may he have had that trick?’ 
‘Sir,’ replies the other, (and we see 
Mr. Sterne taking his first Shandean 
summersault), ‘ever since he was a pup- 
py. The witling was crushed, amid 
the tumultuous applause of ‘ gentle- 
men of the gown.’” (Fitzgerald’s Life 
of Sterne, vol. 1, p. 294.) 

Although Yorick could thus strike 
home, in sharp sallies of wit, he de- 
lighted in quizzing and in droll con- 
ceits. “I Shandy it more than ever,” 
he writes from Paris, and he more than 
once makes use of similar expressions 
in regard to himself. An anecdote, 
authenticated by one of his letters, 
illustrates this manner. At a dinner 
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party a pompous physicia.: had been 
wearying the company with a pedantic 
discourse upon “the phrenitis, and the 
paraphrenitis, and the concomitant 
categories of the mediastinum and 
pleura.” Sterne broke in, with an ac- 
count of a malady of his own:—“I 
caught cold by leaning on a damp 
cushion, and, after sneezing and snivel- 
ling a fortnight, it fell upon my breast : 
they blooded me, blistered me, and gave 
me robs, and bobs, and lohocks, and 
eclegmata ; but I grew worse; for I 
was treated according to the exact 
rules of the college. In short, from an 
inflammation it came to an adhesion, 
and all was over with me. But what 
doI? I bought a good ash pole, and 
began leaping over all the walls and 
ditches in the country. When I had 
raised myself perpendicularly over a 
wall, I used to fall exactly across the 
ridge of it, upon the side opposite to 
the adhesion. This tore it off at once ; 
and I amas yousee. Come, fill a glass 
to the memory of the empiric medi- 
cine.” (Works, vol. 7, p. 19.) 

Dr. Burton, from whom Dr. Slop 
was drawn,—the outward man at least, 
for Sterne always denied intending any 
mental portrait of that gentleman,— 
was wise enough to ignore the resem- 
blance ; but a brother in the profess- 
ion, believing himself to be the origi- 
nal of the sketch, waited on the au- 
thor to complain of the “ indecent 
liberties ” which had been taken with 
his character and person. 

“ Are you,” asked Mr. Sterne, very 
calmly, “ a man-midwife ?”’ 

“ No,” the medical remonstrant was 
constrained to answer, 

“ Are you a Roman Catholic ?” 

“No!” 

“ Were you ever splashed and dir- 
tied ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the other eagerly, 
“and that is the very thing you have 
taken advantage of, to expose me.” * * 
* * After vainly striving to reason 
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his visitor out of the notion that any 
offence was intended, Sterne dismissed 
the sensitive mediciner with this quiet 
caution: “Sir, I have not hurt you. 
But take care; I am not born yet, 
and you cannot know what I may do 
in the next two volumes.” (Fitzger- 
ald’s Life of Sterne, vol. 1, p. 370.) 

Sir Walter Scott contributes a story 
which illustrates the Shandean’s hu- 
mor and palliates his improprieties. 
Soon after Tristram had appeared, 
Sterne asked a Yorkshire lady of for- 
tune and condition whether she had 
read his book. “Ihave not, Mr. Sterne,” 
was the answer; “and to be plain 
with you, [ am informed that it is not 
proper for female perusal.” “ My dear 
good: lady,” replied the author, “do 
not be gulled by such stories; the 
book is like your young heir there ;” 
. (pointing toa child three years old, 
who was rolling on the carpet in his 
white tunics); “he shows at times a 
good deal that is usually concealed, 
but it is allin perfect innocence.” 

Mrs. Sterne once expressed the 
friendly judgment upon the profligate 
Hall, that, “ bating the love of women 
he was as honest as gold.’”’ Although 
we can not say as much for her hus- 
band, it is true that the darkest shad- 
ow upon his character is that cast by 
his relations with women. On this 
account, and that we might consider 
them as a whole, we have postponed a 
review of Sterne’s affaires de coeurs to 
this place. 

As far as we know, his wife had no 
rival to dread until the year that he, 
was writing Tristram Shandy, when he 
was captivated by Miss Catherine de 
Fourmantelle, a young Huegenot lady, 
residing with her mother in York. He 
visited her frequently and wrote her 
letters of a character which an extract 
or two will indicate sufficiently. “I 
love you to distraction, Kitty, and 
will love you to eternity.” “I have but 
one obstacle to my happiness, and what 
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that is you know as well as I. God 
will open a door, when we shall some- 
time be much together. I pray to 
God that you may so live and so love 
me as one day to share in my great 
good fortune.” Mr. Fitzgerald com- 
ments upon these pious phrases in this 
wise: “It can scarcely be supposed 
he would be guilty of the gross profan- 
ity of these solemn appeals and allu- 
sions, if there was anything in the in- 
timacy of the character which has been 
insinuated.” (Life of Sterne, vol. 1, 
338). A moment’s reflection that these 
“solemn allusions ” contemplate the 
death of the wife Sterne had wooed 
so passionately, will decide the reader 
to reply to such a plea with the “ ar- 
gumentum fistulatorium,” 4, e., whistling 
a few bars of Lillebullero. These 
warm letters were written in the first 
burst of literary triumph, but town 
fascinations so weaned him from his 
“dear, dear, dear, Kitty,’’? that when 
at length she came up from Yorkshire 
instead of hurrying for a “squeeze of 
the hand,’’ which he had just written he 
“ would give a guinea for,” he delayed 
calling upon her for several days, and 
we soon lose sight of her altogether. 
In an examination of Miss Catherine 
de Fourmantelle’s papers, a curious 
discovery has been made of the draught 
in Sterne’s own hand writing of a let- 
ter which she sent, at the time of Tris- 
tram Shandy’s first appearance, to an 
influential London friend, asking him 
to praise the book “partout,” and 
speakings of its author as “a gentle- 
man of great preferment, and has a 
great character in these parts as aman 
of learning and wit.” Mr. Sterne cer- 
tainly was not so deeply in love as to 
be blind to the practical side of life. 
Four years later on his way home 
from the south of France, Yorick be- 
came so enamored of some unknown 
Parisian beauty that he wrote to Hall: 
“T have for eight weeks been smitten 
with the tenderest pains that ever hu- 
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man wight underwent.” And he add- 
ed that he visited his charmer three 
times a day, and that he was “ within 
an ace of setting up his hobby-horse in 
her stable for good and all.” 

Afterward we catch the fashionable 
author at the Mount Coffee-house in 
London, inditing an urgent request to 
Lady Percy, a daughter of Lord Bute 
—not of the best repute and subse- 
quently divorced from her husband— 
to send him word before seven, at a 
friend’s, where he proposed to dine, 
that she would be at home that even- 
ing, and alone. 

Sterne’s last passion was for the 
famous Eliza, the young wife of a 
gentleman residing in India, named 
Draper. She had come to England for 
the benefit of her health, and was 
about returning, in obedience to her 
husband’s summons, when she made 
the acquaintance of the gallant clergy- 
man through their common friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. James. Sterne wrote 
to her: “ You are not handsome, 
Eliza, nor is yours a face that will 
please a tenth part of your beholders,— 
but are something more ; for I scruple 
not to tell you, that I never saw so 
intelligent, so animated, so good a 
countenance. A something 
in your eyes and voice you possess in 
a degree more persuasive than any 
woman I ever saw, read, or heard of. 
But it is that bewitching sort of name- 
less excellence that men of nice sensi- 
bility alone can be touched with.” 
Another enthusiastic admirer of Mrs. 
Draper, the Abbe Raynal, the author 
of “ L’ Histoire Philosophique des deux 
Indes,” who has made himself ridiculous 
by an absurd apostrophe to the place 
of her birth, speaks of the “ accord 
presyne incompatible de volupté et de 


décence” which distinguished her 


beauty. Our man “ of nice sensibility” 
became at once devoted in his atten- 
tions. He chided his mistress gently 
for her deference to the convention- 
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alities of society in refusing to admit 
him to her house when she was ill. 
He busied himself in procuring every 
comfort and convenience for her long 
voyage. He amused her with the same 
hope of a future union with which he 
had lured the Fourmantelle. “ Talking 
of widows, pray Eliza, if ever you are 
such, do not think’of giving yourself to 
some wealthy nabob—because I design 
to marry you myself. My wife cannot 
live long.” He expressed a jealous 
solicitude in regard to her companions 
while on shipboard, evidently dreading 
“an amorous son of Mars,” who was to 
be a fellow passenger and who was 
“susceptible of tender impressions,” 
as Eliza had already discovered. Worse 
than all, he resorted to falsehood and 
calumny, to break off Mrs. Draper's 
intercourse with friends who had cau- 
tioned her against his advances. He 
discloses the ruse to which he had had 
recourse to effect his end in a letter to 
Arthur Lee,so eminent in our country’s 
early diplomacy, who was then inti- 
mate with Gerrard Street. “I cannot 
forgive you, Lee, for your folly in saying 
you intend to get introduced to the 
—s. .. . They are bitter enemies 
of mine, but I am even with them. 
La Bramine assured me they used 
their endeavors withher to break off her 
friendship with me, for reasons I will 
not write, but tell you. Strange 
infatuation! but I think I have effected 
my purpose by a falsity which Yorick’s 
friendship can alone justify. I wrote 
her word that the most amiable of 
women reiterated my request that she 
would not write to them. I said too 
that she had concealed many things, 
for the sake of her peace of mind, when 
in fact, Lee, this was merely a child of 
my own brain, made Mrs. James's by 
adoption to enforce the argument I 
had before argued so strongly. Do not 
mention the circumstance to Mrs. 
James, *twould displease her, and [I 
had no design in it, but for the Bramine 
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to be a friend to herself.” (Works, 
vol. 7, p. 162.) It is noteworthy that 
Sterne, after Eliza’s departure, expres- 
sed in a letter to his daughter a want 
of esteem of her character. 

There are, however, passages in the 
correspondence which throwa more fav- 
orable light upon this intimacy. Yorick 
boasts that he will make his Bramine 
more famous than Sacharissa or Stella. 
He says :—“ I will live for thee and for 
my Lydia; be rich for the dear chil- 
dren of my heart; gain wisdom, gain 
fame and happiness to share them with 
thee and herin my old age.” Again 
he tells her: “I so love you, and so 
interest myself in your rectitude, that 
I had rather hear of any evil befalling 
you, than any want of reverence for 
yourself ;” and at another time—“ What 
can Tadd more in the agitation of mind 
that I am in, within five minutes of 
the last postman’s bell, but recom- 
mend thee to Heaven, and recommend 
myself with thee to Him in the same 
fervent ejaculation? That we may be 
happy and meet again—if not in this 
world in the next.” 

Upon expressions such as these, and 
upon the fact that Mrs. Draper pub- 
lished the letters of her celebrated 
correspondent during her husband’s 
life, Mr. Fitzgerald rests his opinion 
that Yorick’s friendship wore a “ quasi- 
paternal character,” he quotes with 
approval M. Janin’s witty remark that 
Sterne “etait un pew dans les goiits de cet 
amant qui quittait sa maitresse pour lui 
ecrireet pour penser plus librement a elle ;”’ 


and he attaches the greater weight to” 


the judgment of the brilliant feuille- 
tonist, that as a Frenchman he would 
incline to believe the worst. So favor- 
able an estimate of the humorist’s 
morality is not without some color of 
truth. Sterne was a man to delight 


‘in ** that tender and delicious senti- 


ment, which ever mixes in friendship, 
where there is difference of sex.” He 
felt the need of ever having “some 


dulcinea in his head to harmonize his 
soul;” and he could seriously claim 
that such a flame cleared the mental 
atmosphere of mean and base thoughts ; 
—would it might have prevented that 
shameful fraud which he recounted so 
unblushingly to Lee. He wrote to a 
friend, “ I carry on my affairs quite in 
the French way, sentimentally,— 
“Pamour west rien sans sentiment.”’ 
(Unfortunately for the argument, the 
French are not famed for living upon 
sentiment alone.) Admitting all this, 
when we remember that Sterne lived 
among the most licentious men of 
a licentious age, when we remember 
that pruriency of imagination which 
too often mars his writings, when we 
remember his ardent and impulsive 
nature and his close pursuit of the 
objects of his admiration, is it possible 
to believe that he always—dare we 
hope that he ever—stopped short in 
the facile descent from criminality in 
thoughts to criminality in act. 

Yorick’s gallantries were due in a 
measure to an uncongenial home. Al- 
though Mrs. Sterne was a worthy 
woman, and an excellent wife for the 
country parson, sbe had little compre- 
hension of the quips and quirks of the 
man of humor. Bits of character in 
letters leave small doubt of the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Fitzgerald’s conjecture, 
that Mrs. Shandy was drawn from the 
author’s own domestic experience. A 
Shandean “bed of justice’’ will give 
an idea of the irritation, which a hus- 
band of quick wit and active intellect 
might feel toward a companion, who 
was always ready to “acquiesce with- 
out a word of debate” in everything 
which he might say. 

“*When he gets these breeches 
made,’ cried my father, in a higher 
tone, ‘ he’ll look like a beast in ’em.’ 

* ¢ He will be very awkward in them 
at first,’ replied my mother. 

“ ‘And twill be lucky if thaf’s the 
worst on’t,’ added my father. 
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“ «Tt will very lucky, answered my 
mother. 

“¢T suppose,’ replied my father— 
making some pause first—‘ he’ll be ex- 
actly like other people’s children.’ 

“ ¢ Exactly, said my mother. 

“ ¢'Though I shall be sorry for that,’ 
added my father; and so the debate 
stopped again. 

“ *They should be of leather, said 
my father, turning him about again. 

. “ * They will last him,’ said my mo- 
ther, ‘ the longest.’ 

“¢ But he can have no linings to 
em,’ replied my father. 

‘- * He cannot,’ said my mother. 

“ ¢°Twere better to have them made 
of fustian,’ quoth my father. 

“ * Nothing can be better,’ quoth my 
mother. 

“Except dimity,’ replied my fa- 
ther. 

“Tis best of all, replied my mo- 
ther. 

“ ¢ One must not give him his death, 
however,’ interrupted my father. 

“+ By no means,’ said my mother ; 
and so the dialogue stood still again. 

“¢T am resolved, however,’ quoth 
my father, breaking silence the fourth 
time, ‘he shall have no pockets in 
them’ 

“¢ There is no occasion for any,’ said 
my mother. 

“ ¢T mean in his coat and waistcoat,’ 
cried my father. 

“*T mean so, too, replied my mo- 
ther. 

“<«Though if he gets a gig or top— 
poor soul! it is a crown and sceptre 
to them—they should have where to 
secure it.’ 

“Order it as you please, Mr. Shan- 
dy,’ replied my mother. 

“¢But don’t you think it right ? 
added my father, pressing the point 
home to her. 

“ ¢ Perfectly, said my mother, ‘ if it 
pleases you, Mr. Shandy.’ 

“*There’s for you! cried my father, 
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losing temper. ‘Pleases me! you 
never will distinguish, nor shall I ever 
teach you to do it, betwixt a point of 
pleasure and a point of convenience.’ ” 
(Works, vol. 2, pp. 236-7.) 

No open quarrel, so far as we know, 
ever occurred between Mr. Sterne and 
his wife, and he bore himself toward 
her with the greatest kindness and 
courtesy, if we may judge from his 
letters. “Live well,’’ he tells her in 
one of them, “and deny yourself noth- 
ing your hearts wish. So, God in 
heaven prospey and go along with you. 
Kiss my Lydia, and believe me both 
affectionately.” He was liberal in pe- 
cuniary matters, and more than that, 
he put himself to trouble to prevent 
any delay in remittances during Mrs. 
Sterne’s residence in France. He was 
a fond father, indulgent to every whim 
of his Lydia, but so inexcusably self- 
ish or thoughtless that he made no 
provision for the future of her he loved 
best in the world. This neglect 
brought a severe punishment with it, 
for Madame de Medalle’s straitened 
circumstances induced her to publish 
those letters which have indelibly 
stained her father’s memory. 

The epigrammatic accusation that 
Sterne preferred “ whining over a dead 
ass to relieving a living mother,” is 
without foundation. His mother 
taught school for a time after her hus- 
band’s death, and a subscription was* 
taken among her scholars for her ben- 
efit. She made a visit to York, anda 
single reference to her is to be found 
in a letter of her son’s: “I trust my 
poor mother’s affair is by this time 
ended, to our comfort, and I trust 
hers.” The allusion seems to be to 
some place for her benefit, and if 
Sterne did not do all for his mother, 
we must remember that until middle 
life he was far from rich. 

When Sterne took orders, he found 
among his colleagues, curates smoking 
their pipes by the ale-house kitchen 
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fire, chaplains who “said grace and 
retired before the pudding,” and cler- 
gymen of higher station who lived a 
free life in town. “ A priest in Eng- 
land,” says the man in black, “is not 
the mortified creature with a bonze in 
China; with us not he that fasts best 
but eats best’ is reckoned the best 
» The sacred calling was select- 
ed for him, as for many another man 
of good birth, from no natural taste 
or aptitude, but because therein his 
kinsfolk could most easily provide for 
him. He exercised his cure of souls 
for twenty years, with a fair degree of 
propriety andsuccess. Gray, the poet, 
a contemporary at Cambridge, praises 
Sterne’s sermons for their exhibition 
of “a strong imagination and a sensi- 
ble heart.” Mr. Gladstone, who has 
studied the condition of the church at 
that period, considers that his dis- 
courses compare very favorably with 
those of his brethren of the gown. 
They were simple and practical, but 
quaint and dramatic in style, and 
were well calculated to fix the atten- 
tion of his hearers. The opening para- 
graph of his sermon on the parable of 
the prodigal son excuses his departure 
from precedent in the character of his 
homilies. “I know not whether the 
remark is to our honor or otherwise, 
that lessons of wisdom have never 
such power over us, as when they are 
wrought into the heart through the 
groundwork of a story which engages 
the passions. Is it that we are like 
iron, and must first be heated before 
we can be wrought upon ?”—(Works, 
vol. v. p. 258.) 

The good fortune of Sterne’s ven- 
ture in literature gave him the means, 
and his want of health the excuse, to 
withdraw, ina great degree, from 
parochial duties. Tristram Shandy, 
as we have seen, was recommended by 
a bishop to his brother prelates, and 
although there were critics who called 
it “a little tawdry,” it never received 
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ecclesiastical censure. Warburton, 
indeed, unavailingly urged the author, 
more than once, to keep a firmer rein 
upon his fancy. A year before his 
death an anonymous remonstrance 
against the tone of his writings was 
sent to Dr. Drummond, but the arch- 
bishop paid no attention to it, and re- 
mained on the best of terms with his 
laughter-loving subordinate. Sterne’s 
conduct as a clergyman admits exten- 
uation ; to vindicate it is impossible, 
it was ascandal to the chnrch and a 
lasting discredit to his reputation. 
Sterne’s was a nature to revolt 
against the dignified restraint of his 
profession. He inherited the traits of 
his mother’s race; gay, witty, gene- 
rous and mercurial, he was in his ele- 
ment when he had left behind him/‘his 
humble Yorkshire home and gained 
admission to the most brilliant circles 
of London and Paris. His early years 
of barrack life, the neglect of a pub- 
lic school, the follies and dissipated 
companions of the University, launched 
him upon the stream of the world with- 
out fixedness of principle or purpose. 
He was incapable of self-denial for his 
own welfare, or of self-sacrifice for 
those he loved. He preferred the bet- 
ter part, but his passions easily led 
him astray. He could be generous and 
forgiving to the curate through whose 
carelessness his parsonage had been 
burned to the ground—but he could 
not do his duty in rebuilding the 
dwelling, thus leaving his estate, al- 
ready deeply involved, burdened with 
a charge for dilapidations. He was 
willing to believe that Heaven would 
be satisfied with good intentions. 
* You can shave and dress a wig a lit- 
tle, La Fleur? He had all the dispo- 
sition in the world. It is enough for 
Heaven, said I, interrupting him ; and 
ought to be enough for me.” (Works, 
vol. 4, p. 40.) In a word, he was a sen- 
timentalist, not a Joseph Surface, 
mouthing sonorous moralities ; by no 
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means Dr. Johnson’s man of sensibili- 
ty, who “ pays you by feeling,” but a 
man of genuine sentimentality, that is, 
easily affected by the emotions. The 
impulse of the moment was his law. 
The tears which Maria’s misery had 
excited, would be chased from his 
cheek in an instant by the smiles of 
Nannette. He could one moment 
weep for the sorrows of an imaginary 
prisoner, and the next you might hear 
his laugh ring out at the antics of a 
hobby-horse. An indulgent husband 
and father, a fickle lover, a delightful 
companion, and an affectionate friend ; 
a pleasure seeking clergyman, and a 
generous and compassionate but un- 
trustworthy man; such was Laurence 
Sterne. 

The criticism of the century which 
has elapsed since the publication of 
Tristram Shandy, numbering among 
its expounders Coleridge, Southey and 
Leigh Hunt, Scott, Thackeray and Bul- 
wer, while it has confirmed Sterne’s 
distinguished position upon the roll of 
fame, has found several points of 
attack. Scotland’s great novelist has 
based a serious charge of plagiarism 
upon a curious little volume called 
“T)lustrations of Sterne,”* in which 
the author, Dr. Ferriar, a delver in the 
forgotten lore of libraries, has been at 
the pains to trace Sterne’s indebted- 
ness to the Skelton Castle collection 
of rare oldbooks. Dr. Ferriar, howev- 
er, did not lay much stress upon his 
discoveries, and a simple enumeration 
of the results which he reached will 
show their very slight importance. 

The nose theory is Rabelais’s, admit- 
ted to be so by Mr. Shandy, and its 
introduction was suggested by Swift’s 
dissertation on ears in his “ Tale of a 
Tub.’ A hint of. the retort upon 
Obadiah is to be found in Beroalde’s 
“Mogen de Parvenir.” The “Series 





* Tilustrations of Sterne. John Ferriar. 
London, 1812. 


de Bouchet,” which Mr. Shandy own- 
ed, shows some resemblance in style. 
The story of the dwarf at the theatre 
is Scarron’s; but Dr. Ferriar admits 
that “for the mean and disgusting 
turn which this story receives in the 
Roman Comique, Sterne has substitu- 
ted a rich and beautiful chain of in- 
cidents, which takes the strongest hold 
on our feelings.” D’ Aubigne commen- 
ces his sermons in a startling manner, 
and Gabriel John, an_ imitator of 
Swift, uses marbled pages and dashes. 
A passage or two in the remarks elicit- 
ed by Bobby’s death belongs to Bacon. 
The rebuke of plagiarists is taken sin- 
gularly enough, literally from “ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy.’”’ The Lady 
Baussiere’s Story and the Apostrophe 
to Man come from the same source. 
Indeed, Sterne uses Burton as a dic- 
tionary of quotations to enrich Mr. 
Shandy’s conversation; but it is of 
little consequence whether his learn- 
ing is taken at first or second hand, for 
his design is not to exhibit scholarship, 
but to satirize pedantry. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has discovered, sad to relate, 
that the celebrated saying, “ God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ is 
a Languedoc proverb, and that there is 
an anecdote of James I. putting a fly 
out of the window with the same re- 
mark that uncle Toby made. Yorick’s 
sermons owe much to Bishop Hall.* 
Were our author’s - appropriations 
twice as numerous, his fame would suf- 
fer no eclipse, for it is his sly satire, 
delicate humor and simple, graceful 
style that we prize, as we value the 
exquisite mosaics of Italy, not for the 
beauty of the separate parts, but for 
the cunning workmanship with which 
they are interwrought. 

Admirers of Sterne must deeply re- 
gret the indecorums which sully many 
passages in his writings, for his wit 
was too genuine and rich to require 
his resort to a vulgar artifice, which 
has excluded him from a large circle of 
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readers, and consigned him to an ob- 
scure corner of the library. He was 
so thoroughly of the age which gave 
him birth, when Cowper, “ that refined 
gentleman, that trembling pietist” 
could read out “Jonathan Wild” to 
“those high-bred ladies, those sweet 
pious women” of the Court, when 
Dr. Doddridge could laugh over Prior’s 
“ Wife of Bath’’ with Nancy Moore, 
that he seemed utterly unable to com- 
prehend that objection could be raised, 
except by prudes, to anything he had 
said. He saysof Swift, and with some 
truth: “He keeps a due distance from 
Rabelais, and I keep a good disfance 
from him.’ His sense of propriety 
was so dull that he could boast that 
Crebillon, the licentious author of 
“Le Sopha,” had made a convention 
with him, “ which if he is not too lazy 
will be no bad persiflage. As soon as 
I get to Toulouse he has agreed to 
write me an expostulatory letter upon 
the indecorums of T. Shandy—which 
is to be answered by recriminations 
upon the liberties in his own works. 
These are to be printed together— 
Crebillon against Sterne—Sterne 
against Crebillon—the copy to be 
sold and the money equally divided. 
This is good Swiss policy.”—( Works, 
vol. 7. p. 47.) The best to be said for 
him he has said for himself, that he 
“merely “showed what was usually 
concealed.” “This witty excuse may 
be so far admitted; for it cannot be 
said that the licentious humor of Trist- 
ram Shandy is of the kind which ap- 
plies itself to the passions, or is calcu- 
lated to corrupt society. But it is a 
sin against taste, if allowed to be 
harmless as to morals.”’* 

The view of Sterne’s character which 
we have taken, disposes of Thackeray’s’ 
charge of utilizing his grief, of “ posture 
making, coaxing, and imploring.” All 
his letters, many of them intended for 


* Sir Walter Scott. 
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no eyes but those of his intimates, 
prove the genuineness of his emotion. 
The feeling of the moment frequently 
led him into an excess of sentimen- 
tality, but there is no reason to doubt 
that he was sincere. 

Sterne’s wit sparkles and flashes, 
but a pure and exquisite humor is the 
great and marked excellence of his 
writings. That Mr. Thackeray could 
have denied him the possession of this 
characteristic, that Colonel Newcome 
could have shown such injustice to 
Captain Shandy is unexplicable. Every 
stroke and line of my uncle Toby’s 
portrait display the hand of the master 
of humor. How delicious is the con- 
trast of the idiosyncracies of the 
brothers, each, while railing at the 
other’s foible, insensibly falling into 
his own. 

“ My brother maintains that a great 
deal more depends, Trim, upon Chris- 
tian names, than what ignorant people 
imagine; for, he says, there never was 
a great or heroic action performed 
since the world began by one called 
Tristram—nay, he will have it, Trim, 
that a man can neither be learned, or 
wise or brave. "Tis all fancy, an’ please 
your honor, I fought just as well, re- 
plied the corporal, when the regiment 
called me Trim, as when they called 
me James Butler; and for my own 
part, said my uncle Toby, though I 
should blush to boast of myself, Trim, 
yet, had my name been Alexander, I 
could have done no more at Namur 
than my duty. Bless your honor, 
cried Trim, advancing three steps as 
he spoke, does a man think of his 
Christian name when he goes upon 
the attack ?—Or when he stands in 
the trench, Trim? cried my uncle 
Toby, looking firm ;—Or when he enters 
a breach, said Trim, pushing in between 
two chairs ;—Or forces the lines? cried 
my uncle, rising up, and pushing his 
crutch like a pike ;—Or facing a pla- 
toon? cried Tim, presenting his stick 
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like a firelock ;—Or when he marches 
up the glacis? cried my uncle Toby, 
looking warm and setting his foot upon 
his stool. My father was returned 
from his walk to the fishpond, and 
opened the parlor door in the very 
height of the attack just as my uncle 
Toby was marching up the glacis; 
Trim recovered his arms: never was 
my uncle Toby caught riding at such 
a desperate rate in his life.’ (Works, 
vol. 2, pp. 64-6.) 

Space forbids us to multiply exam- 
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ples—the verdict of snenkind » 
rendered that in this rare and deli 
ful quality Sterne stands unsurpassed.” 
The Shandean writings are recom- 
mended not only by their wit and hu- 
mor, but by a generous love of charity, 
justice and virtue which warms the 
heart. Would we could have drawna 
brighter picture of the man. Would 
that he could have realized in his life, 
his noble and beautiful conceptions. 


* Jean Paul Richter acknowledged his 
obligations to Sterne. 
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THE NEW YORK LOYAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


WE required a civil war to make 
known to us our goodness, energy, and 
power. Unlike former wars, rebellions 
and revolutions, our struggle has pro- 
duced manifold and immediate bless- 
ings. The angels of our households 
have declared their presence by benefi- 
cent actions. The war has brought 
gentle ones together—has bound the 
strong ones in patriotic wisdom. We 
did not know the number of our great 
and good men, nor the host of self- 
sacrificing wives and daughters that 
our country is blessed with, until war 
shot down the partition walls. We 
have displayed before Europe the per- 
manent grandeur of our Republic, and 
the moral beauty of our religious and 
social emotions. 

Sectarianism has worked bravely, 
during our troubles; denominations 
have prayed sincerely, and have kept 
their powder dry! They have given 
us men for far-off fields of blood ; they 
have subscribed generously to Govern- 
ment loans; they have we pt over, but 
have not repented, their numerous loss- 
es. Their ministers have gone forth, 
representing small circles, but helping 
ou the fulfillment of the hopes of all 
God’s children, Far from despising, 
then, the sectarian operations, we deem 


them worthy of high approval. But 
the unsectarian organizations com- 
mand national attention, and repre- 
sent our character before the wonder- 
ing gaze of the Old World. They 
have drawn a cordon of unfluctuating 
influence around Courts, Cabinets and 
Parliaments, in the service of our tri- 
umphant Union. 

Men have emerged from luxurious 
shades and lettered ease, to see each 
other, to fraternize with each other, to 
know each other’s worth and attain- 
ments; centres of cheering influence 
have been formed by the refined, the 
intelligent and the wealthy ; Mammon 
has been vitalized by sympathy, and 
the princely merchant of New York 
city has become a kingly benefactor ; 
the chivalry of humanity have been 
summoned to do deeds of patriotism 
and mercy, and not a jarring trumpet- 
sound has been beard; wealth has 
been scattered as bountifully as God 
scatters stars in the firmament; time 
has been given by each one as though 
his or her life were an eternity ; and 
enthusiasm has been maintained by in- 
spiration from the holy altar of Chris- 
tianity. 

All that we have briefly affirmed of 
unsectarian organizations, applies with 
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remarkaie force to The Loyal Publica- 
.ton Society of New York. Men of di- 
verse political opinions “ organized 
under the name.” The society resolved 
to oppose disloyalty and “ the enemies 
of the Government,” with facts, argu- 
ments, and appeals to the affections of 
our people. No party politics intrud- 
ed, no party passions were excited, no 
dishonest designs nestled amid elo- 
quent professions. Old democrats, 
young republicans, and sturdy radicals 
united to become educators ef the ig- 
norant, stimulators of the desponding, 
and helpers of the weak. Only one 
cry, Union—only one watchword, Un- 
ion—only one object, Loyalty to the 
Union! 

The society has become “a great 
fact”—the product of unsectarian or- 
ganization. Its labors have been Her- 
culean, and the results are, throughout 
the United States, and across the At- 
lantic it has pitched its tent. The 
society has been worked by earnest and 
practical men—by men whose names 
can be seen in connection with a dozen 
different but important institutions, 
We are sorry that want of space pre- 
vents us enumerating all their names; 
we Can only give a few as representa- 
tives, and refer our readers to the so- 
ciety’s records. The social geniality 
and unceasing activity of W. T. Blodg- 
ett have been ably supported by Col- 
onels Cannon and McKaye, Drs. Lieber 
and Schutz, C. E. Detmold and G. P. 
Putnam, J.A. Stevens, Jr. and C.A Bris- 
ted, by W. E. Dodge and J. B. Wrigtit. 

If we examine the works published 
by this unsectarian organization, we 
should become amazed, if we did not 
remember that we are Americans! The 
eighty-five works (“another and an- 
other” comes while we are writing) 
that the society has placed upon our 
shelves, would have taken our learned 
societies a quarter of a century to 
produce, Here we have the charming 








eloquence of the Hon. R. D. Owen, the 
impetuosity of Meagher, the “Civil 
Liberty” lore of Lieber, the stately 
periods of McKaye, the thrilling letters 
of our brave but suffering soldiers, the 
epigrammatic rhetoric of sympathiz- 
ing France, the simple earnestness of 
Peter Cooper, the manly thoughts of 
Dr. Thompson, the zealous out pour- 
ings of the Hon. W. D. Kelley, and the 
statistical philosophy of D. A. Wells. 
It is no ebullition of national vanity 
when we emphatically praise the pa- 
triotic object and educational results 
of this organization; for the Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone (England’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) has admitted his in- 
debtedness to The Loyal Publication 
Society. Very recently he stated that 
one of the works (“Our Burden and 
Our Strength’’) had changed his views 
of America and her resources, Indeed, 
the works are a library of “ informa- 
tion for the people,” for journalists, 
and statesmen. They form a monu- 
ment whereof Americans can be justly 
proud ; for it represents the glory of 
the freedom and schools of the United 
States. 

This society has given us politics 
without party passions, and enthusi- 
asm without maliciousness. It has 
taught us to argue without strife, aod 
to dispute without blackguardism,— 
for the first time since the Declaration 
of Independence, it has shown that 
men can be drawn together to act as 
brothers, in despite of early teachings 
and rough circumstances. Shall we 
not bless the Providence that has dem- 
onstrated such grand morals and noble 
patriotism, through the medium of 
unsectarian organizations ? Shall we 
not praise the sword that cleans the 
pen? ; 

There are ignorance, vice and crime 
in our cities; but unsectarianism is op- 
erating in all poisonous atmospheres ; 
and, in time, the night of wrong will 
recede before the day of right. 
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“Tne Rrverstpe Irvine.” Tue Sketcu- 
Boox or Grorrrey Crayon, Gent. A 
History oF New York. By Drepricn 
KNICKERBOCKER. ‘TALES or A TRAVEL- 
ter. By Wasnurincton Irvine. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton, 401 Broad- 
way. Cabinet edition, 16mo., with Steel 
Vignette. 


Books which never grow old—vol- 
umes that one can sip from, in the 
green sunimer-woods, as from goblets 
of hippocrene. 


“*Tis heaven to loll upon a couch, says 
Gray, 

And read new novels through a rainy 
day.” 


Bat what are vapid new novels to the 
quaint humor of “Old Knick,” the ge- 
nial wit of Geoffrey Crayon, the calm, 
flowing philosopby of that “ sunny- 
sided” scholar, whose gentle life faded, 
like a beautiful sunset, into the mists 
of romantic Hudson ; but whose spirit 
comes back to walk and talk with us, 
like the mystic sleeper of Kaatskill 
Mountains. Irving is our American 
Classic, par excellence ; and though we 
trust that many a sweet and noble 
writer will go down to posterity from 
our own times, in company with an- 
cient Geoffrey, there is no doubt that 
he, of all, will be looked upon as the 
prose Spenser of our literary history. 
We are glad to know that the elegant 
taste which characterizes the “ River- 
side Irving,” as regards all mechanical 
details, is fully appreciated by our 
reading public. There is a mingled 
solidity and grace about these editions 
which mark them for choice above all 
Others. In the “ Cabinet” series, we 
have volumes that one can pocket, for 
the car or the steamboat ; or catch up 
for a woodload walk ;-or dream over, 
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of a midsummer afternoon, under the 
shadow of apple-trees, or in the quiet 
of one’s own still chamber. “ He, 
whose works were the delight of our 
fathers, and are still ours, will be read 
with the same pleasure by those who 
come after us,” says Bryant, our Nestor 
of Poets; and it is well that his books 
shall be always, as in the present in- 
stance, presented with outer beauty as 
well as inward excellence, 


“ Woops anp Waters;” orn SUMMER IN 
tue Saranacs. With two Illustrations 
on Wood, designed by William Hart, 
and engraved by Avery. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1865. 


It speaks well for the discrimination 
of our reading public, and as well for 
the appreciation of a publisher, that 
Alfred B. Street’s fine prose work on 
those romantic scenes which are em- 
braced in the great Wilderness of 
Northern New York, appears in a new 
and beautiful edition, such as must 
recommend it afresh to tasteful book- 
buyers. Everybody knows Street to 
be a true poet (and one of these days 
we intend to measure him, in that 
special capacity, with our most preten- 
tious aspirants for Parnassian distinc- 
tion); but everybody does not know— 
unless by surmise, from his “ wood- 
craft” poetry—what a keen sportsman 
heis, what a worshipper of nature in her 
subtleties, what an artist in perception 
of her beauties, and what a practical 
good fellow, withal, on the tramp or 
at the camp, with gun, trap, or trout- 
line. But to read “ Woods and 
Waters,” is to learn all about our poet, 
as he courts nature “in her sylvan 
woods,” and to commune familiarly 
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with him and his curious comrades, 
imbibing their drollery, sharing their 
adventures, feeling theirsentiment, and 
admiring their philosophy. “ Woods 
and Waters” is truly an “ American 
book ;” and the time has past when 
British reviewers, and their critical 
apes this side of the Atlantic, ven- 
tured to ask, ‘who reads an American 
book?” If people neglect to read 
Street’s charming chapters, it is their 
own loss; for they will miss much 
graceful imagery, salient humor, entic- 
ing description, and pleasant reality, 
with all the attractiveness of romance. 
And we are sure that the thousands 
who bend lovingly over these pages, 
will agree with us that as much inter- 
est dwells with the New York Wilder- 
ness, in Saranac woods, and on Rack- 
et River—their wild Indian legends, 
their sports of flood and field, their 
odd inhabitants and primitive cus- 
toms—as can be found in the extreme 
of our border prairie-lands ; of a quiet 
type, perhaps, and without the perils 
and hair-breadth ’scapes of Rocky- 
Mountain experience, but possessing a 
charm of neighborhood and truthful- 
ness which enchains and absorbs the 
mind. Of the typographical execu- 
tion, the vignette, illustrations, and 
general ensemble of “ Woods and Wa- 
ters,” we need only remark that the 
publishers of “ Irving ” issue the work ; 


and that is a guarantee of outside 
merit, 





THE ROYAL GAME OF CROQUET. 


THE croquet season is now commencing, 
and soon the wooden balls will be making 
their anxious course through the wire 
arches, and receiving and giving those im- 
pinging influences which philosophy takes 
pains to explain, but which the croqueter 
alone fully appreciates. Already the 
makers are advertising their sets of cro- 
quet, and publishers are providing players 
with guides to the game. A handbook 
has been announced by Messrs. Hurd and 
Houghton, and equipped with this, pur- 
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chasers may buy or order their sets with 
full confidence of getting back, in rational 
enjoyment, far more than they invested 
in money. It is a mystery how the game 
originated, but it is no mystery at all how 
it is perpetuated, for one has only to play 
a single game with a good party to appre- 
ciate the singular elements of popularity 
which it possesses. In England it has 
steadily been growing in favor during 
the last few years, and has crept into lit- 
erature, as the readers of the Small House 
at Allington will recollect ; while a recent 
action of law by Mayne Reid, to recover 
damages from a noble lord who had in- 
fringed on his copyright, gave occasion to 
essays on the game in all the literary 
weeklies. In this country it has necessa- 
rily come more slowly into notice, but dur- 
ing the last summer it was to be found at 
every watering place and in many coun- 
try seats, and we may confidently expect 
a widespread enthusiasm for the game, as 
a time of peace brings opportunity for 
pleasurable occupation. The great merit 
of the sport is that it can be shared in by 
all ages and both sexes, and affords capital 
out-door exercise, without requiring that 
variation between excessive labor and ex- 
cessive indolence which belongs to some 
open-air games. There is very little ex- 
pense required in procuring a set of the 
game, though some of the toy-makers are 
disposed to place unnecessarily high prices 
upon their sets; it is only necessary to 
order a set from some careful cabinet 
maker, according to the directions con- 
tained in the handbook referred to above, 
to obtain at a moderate cost the proper 
implements. With these, anda patch of 
grass land, thirty yards by twenty, or even 
less in dimensions, a party from two to 
eight may engage in croquet, and, once en- 
gaged, they will find the afternoon too 
short for the fun. We never met but one 
player at croquet who had to be coaxed to 
make up a party, and he was indifferent 
because he was so abominably lazy* that 
he could not bear to follow his erratic 
ball; then—he was married. That, after 


all takes just a little off the edge of the 
enjoyment ; it fixes ther too plainly in the 
name of the game, whereas some sly play- 
ers leave it out in practice. 
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AU TOBIOGRAPHY. 


“Tam of opinion,” said Pragmaticus 
as he took his seat within our sacred cir- 
cle; “I am of opinion,” he repeated, with 
becoming gravity, “‘ that each of us ought 
to write an autobiograhy !’ 

“An autobiography!’ ejaculated An- 
drew Quarto. ‘Alas! that one of our 
fraternity should take his own life in that 
manner.” 

* But what could a poor soldier like me 
give to the world?’ asked our Veteran. 

Pragmaticus responded by drawing 
from his pocket a well-worn volume. 
“That renowned worker in precious me- 
tals, Benevenuto Cellini,” quoth he, “ was 
a soldier, as well as an artist. ‘ And it is 
a duty,’ he said, ‘ incumbent on all men, in 
whatever state or condition of life, who 
have performed virtuous or famous actions» 
or otherwise distinguished themselves, if 
they be actuated by truth and honor, to 
become their own biographers.” Prag- 
maticus laid down the book, and looked 
about him. 

“ By all means, then, let us write our 
biographies,” cried Cynicus, with a laugh. 
“ And as my notable achievements can be 
comprised in a very short chapter, I will 
get it ready immediately.” 

Our Sagamore shook his white head ; 
and we could see a tear glisteniug behind 
his spectacles. ‘“ Let us postpone this 
matter,” said he; “for in sooth the Past 
has melancholy associations, as well as 
pleasant ones. Every man keeps a corner 
in his heart’s escritoire, where are depos- 
ited certain sealed scraps, to be opened 
only after death! For myself, L am 
content to let posterity take care of what- 
ever notable actions I may perform.” 

“A fig for Posterity !’ exclaimed Cyni- 
cus. “It will have its idols arfd false gods, 
and forget ail martyrs and prophets. How 
many unreg rded heroes are passed by the 
mob who rush after Alexanders and Cz- 
sars. Sir! the monument raised to a de- 
migod is built of bricks fashioned from 


the foot-trampled clay of men as brave 
and meritorious as he.” 

“Yet,” interposed Andrew Quarto— 
“Posterity errs not in reverencing our 
Homer and Virgil, our Shakespeare and 
Dante, and Milton ” 

“There you go—”’ cried Cynicus. 
* Making those great men intellectual Mo- 
lochs, that are to be worshipped only 
with the immolation of victims ; literary 
Satutns, devouring their offspring! Is it 
not enough for you, sir, that Homer be 
creator of Iliad and Odyssey ; that Virgil 
sung the nied, that Shakespeare evok- 
ed a world of glorious spirits? Must you 
make of each a touch stone, where with 
alone all other merit can be proved ? must 
their genius be as the bed of that old bri- 
gand Procrustes, whereon you stretch the 
frames of other writers, and lop off heels 
or heads of these, to make them fit the 
measure ?”’ 

“ Truly, it is unjust !’ spake our Saga- 
more, mildly. “I think sometimes that 
the glory of Homer dazes our eyes, so that 
haply, we fail to remark the splendors of 
Sophocles, of Zschylus, of Euripides—not 
to speak of the beauties whereby Leonias, 
Simonides, Theoc “4 

The Sage was proceeding, when a loud 
snore at his side, startled us all like a 
trumpet. Our Veteran had fallen asleep. 
Cynicus nudged him sharply with protu- 
berant elbow, whereat the warrior awoke 
from his slumbers. ‘“ Odds-life!’’ he ex- 
claims, “I believe I had the nightmare. I 
dreamed of a woman!” 

“Shocking!” cried Pragmaticus. 

“That I was married,” continued the 
Veteran, with a terrified look—and then 
he added, with a sigh of relief—“ and af- 
terwards divorced !”’ 

“A very likely result,” growled Cyni- 
cus. 








FAME, 


“What is fame?” murmured Pragma- 
ticus, permitting tremulous undulations of 
azure smoke to escape lazily from his lips, 
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that were indented by the amber mouth- 
piece of a gorgeously-colored meerschaum, 
and curved, moreover, by a contemptuous 
smile. “A whiff—a puff—sublimated at- 
mosphere of burnt weeds!” 

“Very true,’ quoth our Sagamore, 
wagging his beard. 

‘‘TIndubitable!”’ said the Veteran, cross- 
ing his right leg over his left, and knock- 
ing the ashes from his briar- wood pipe. 

“Suppose !”’ pursued Pragmaticus, “‘ that 
two John Miltons lived in the days of 
Charles Stuart; the blind poet of Chal- 
font, and a worthy namesake keeping shop 
in the Minories. Which is now most bene- 
fited by the fame of “ Paradise Lost!” 

“ Humph!” grunted Cynicus. “ And 
what about the old blind man of Chios ?”’ 

“ Ah, indeed!” cried Andrew Quarto— 


“‘« Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer 


dead, 
“Where living Homer begged his daily 
bread.’ ” 


* Yea!” said our Sagamore. “ But what 
of the ponderous tomes written to prove 
that Homer is a myth, and that the old 
blind slave we talk about was but a peg 
whereon to hang all the fables of Hellas, 
like a bundle of jingling beads ?”’ 

** Be they fables or myths, I care not,” 
said Andrew Quarto. ‘“’Tis enough that 
they inspired the chronicles of heroic 
ages ; and if Herodotus was the father o¢ 
history, surely Homer was history’s grand- 
sire, whether he blew Apollo’s trumpet or 
was himself the mere mouthpiece of Pisis- 
tratus.” 


REVIEWING. 


“T have a fancy to turn reviewer,” 
quoth Pragmaticus, “and cut up Plagiar- 
ists.” : 

*“ And I,” said Andrew Quarto, “ could 
never, become one; for if I have a weak- 
ness it is charity for your poor knave of 
an ambitious author. Truly, it would go 
hard with me to strip even a jackdaw of 
borrowed plumage, when he fancies it 
becoming to his dingy epidermis. The 
awkward biped appears so happy in stolen 
finery, strutting with such amusing self- 
consciousness of being unlike all other 
daws, that—upon my word—I could not 


find heart to spoil his felicity by ruffling 
even a feather.”’ 

“ All very well,” rejoined Pragmaticus, 
“so long as your jackdaw keeps silence, 
He may masquerade, for aught I care, in 
bird-of-Paradise domino—but let him not 
open his mouth! let him not attempt the 
language of nightingales with a daw’s 
corde vocales ; lethim not essay to be mel- 
lifluous as well as magnificent !’’ 

“ Umph!” muttered Cynicus—“ when do 
you take up the hatchet ?”’ 

“And are you ready’’—here spoke the 
mild voice of our Sagamore—“ to adopt 
Byron’s formula for the first-class re- 
viewer's preparation— 

‘“« «Fear not to lie, twill seem a sharper hit; 
Stop not at blasphemy ; ’twill pass for wit; 
Care not for feeling! pass_your proper jest, 
And stand—a critw—hated, yet caressed !’” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Pragmaticus, “I shall 
use no other weapons but the two-edged 
sword of impartiality, and the keen stylus 
of discrimination ; neither personal arrows 
of malice nor sulphur pots of villification.” 

*T wish you a comfortable experiment 
of it,”” sneered Cynicus, “ but I predict no 


. very trenchant success with your chivalric 


armory. Mankind, sir, delight in nothing 
so much as inhumanity, and if you would 
be admired as a critic, it must be at the 
expense of your suffering victim. Our 
muscular hoi pollo affect bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, rat badgering, and the duello of 
knuckles; and our reading populace must 
have gladiatorial shows, none the less, 
wherein nerves quiver, and veins are dis- 
tended with agony, sir!” 

* Apollo forbid!” murmured our Sag- 
amore. ““We surely need no savage stimulus 
like that. May not a critic be genial as 


well as just ? Can there be no wit without | 


9)? 


venom fr 


“Pish!” said Cynicus. “When Lin- | 
nzeus impaled a living insect for micro- 
scopic scrutiny, he sought to study its [ 
entomological action thereby. So your ” 
public mut witness the contortions of a | 


wretched author under impalement before 


you can ask it to admire the skill of his | 


reviewer.” 


“T contend,” asseverated Pragmaticus, § 


crisply, “that an honest reviewer is needed, 
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and that the field is ripe for him. Glance 
at the pretenders in art and the quacks in 
science. Note the blind guides who lose 
us in labyrinths of metaphysan. Behold 
the fog-brained Beotians of literature. 
Examine, if you have courage, the senten- 
tious drivel, the hollow sophistry, the pu- 
erile argument, the blatant dullness, ex- 
uding daily from that overworked mon- 
ster, the press. Is it not as if all the 
beggar’s rags of Christendom were pumiced 
and respun into web and woof of words, 
retaining, in their metempsychosis, all 
aroma of gutters, and all aphidity of 
pauperdom, and transmitting, like leather 
breeches of a Muscovite, the same disorders 
from age to age.” 

“Of a certainty,” said the Sagamore, 
“a good reviewer might have a field of 
action, for there is little doubt that the 
high seats of criticism are now usurped by 
flippant paragraphists rather than sober 
analysts.” 

“You have the word, O Sagamore!” 
replied Pragmaticus, solemnly. “ Every- 
thing now-a-days is dismissed in a para- 
graph, whether it be the discovery of a 
planet or a petroleum well, the death of a 
statesman or a race-horse, the hari-kurt of 
a Tycoon in Japan, or the occultation of 
Jeff. Davis in Jupon. Reputations are 
blown by a puff, hopes demolished by a 
dash, ambition crushed under a colon, 
heroes made by a note of admiration, and 
demigods exalted by an apostrophe. All 
things, consequently, become types rather 
than entities.” 

*“ Science, art, and literature, must take 
their chances with patent-medicines, pas- 
try, and penny trumpets,” muttered Cyn- 
icus—“‘ And why not ?”’ 


, 


A knock at the door of our penetralium ; 
and two rays of star-shine entering upon 
us. ‘They were old friends and boon fel- 
lows—Biblio the Bookworm and Poet 
Spangle; whilom of Cobweb Club noctes. 
Cheery sounded the greetings of ancient 
cronydom. Andrew Quarto and Biblio 
linked hands and hearts; while the Bard 
Spangle, whose cheeks bore bronze of 
Southern suns, found arm-chair speedily 
beside our Veteran; and they two com- 
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mingled soon great clouds of meerschaum 
smokes. 

“ Salve !”’ cried our Sagamore. “ Let us 
hear tidings of the great world with- 
out.” 

“ Nay,” quoth Biblio ; “ let us holdcon- 
verse concerning nature and her tender 
ministries! Let us speak of balm-laden 
breezes and blossoming trees, and songs of 
honey-full bees, and of grass-hopper chirps. 
Truly, I am not of the busy world to-night, 
O friends! I am buoyant with summer's 
aroma, and I wish I were a humming 
bird.” 

Biblio took off his spectacles, and cast 
a luminous glance around upon us, and 
his white forehead glistened in the moon’s 
beams as with a silver halo. 

“Chirp away, O Bookworm!” said the 
Judge: “thou art a cricket, a pleasant 
sort of cieuda thyself, in our coterie! Pipe 
up, then, and Spangle shall chorus with 
summer madrigal !” 


Brsxi0, (singing,) 
“ When the yellow summer moon 
Lights the mellow month of June, 
In our silken hose, 
And silver shoon, 

We hail the pleasant sheen. 

When the shepherd pipes his lay 

With the thrush upon the spray, 

Then in ribbons fine, 
And kirtles gay, 

We dance upon the green! 

Bah!’ growled Cynicus, who had 
been waxing morose with Biblio’s chir- 
rups. “Talk of your merry Mays and 
balmy Junes! Pho!” he ejaculated, con- 
temptuously. “ Forty rain squalls within 
thirty days past! A fine time you'd have, 
with your silk stockings and petticoat 
ribbons, when the grass is like a bog, and 
every tree-top a shower-bath on springs! 
A fig for your poets, say I! Let them 
rhapsodize on rheumatism, if they like !’”’ 
Cynicus glared gloomily. 

“Ah, if you had been with us,” said 
Spangle, enthusiastically. 

“Umph! And where might that be ?’ 
muttered Cynicus. 

“We have been smelling of the green,” 
answered Poet Spangle ;—“‘ quaffing large 
beakersful of the fresh airs that blow over 
John Brown's Tract, dipping ankles in 
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North Woods’ trouting brooks; sipping 
the rivulets of Mohawk’s vale, and lying 
under star-beams on tranquil waters of 
romantic Schroon.” 

“ Ah, you poets!” quoth our Sagamore, 
wagging his head—“’tis your way to go 
vagabondizing about in green woods, like 
Robin Hoods and Little Johns. Tell us, 
O Spangle! how many hen-roosts thou 
hast invaded, and whose kine thou hast 
milked over stolen berries, and what veni- 
son withal thou hast bought second-hand, 
and sent home as trophies of thy rifle 
skill!” 

“Nay!” answered Spangle, good-hu- 
moredly, “I disown all tricks of the trade, 
dear Bookworm. *Twas enough to lie 
prone under orchard-tree, and let rural 
Hebes bring flowery cream-bowls, with 
luscious fruit-piles redolent of ripe sun- 
shine! ’Twas enough to have flowers 
gathered by daintiest fingers, and cool 
draughts of nectar, sweetened by the rosi- 
est lips, to tempt one’s languid appetite! 
Oh, Biblio——’ Spangle sighed, retro- 
spectively. 

“What a provoking dog it is!” cried 
our Sagamore, whose spectacle-discs began 
to grow misty. ‘‘ Here have these twain 
been skimming, like honey-bees, over nec- 
tarine nature, and now must they fain set 
our mouths to watering with tantalizing 
rehearsals. Well, well! they are back, 
now, to take harness on, like the rest of 
us; back, to moralize on hot pavements 


once more.” 
“ But to thank: heaven, natheless,”’ said 


Biblio, gently, “that into arid streets, 
and over hot pavements, the fragrant sum- 
mer-time can come to bless us ; that above 
all fog and mist floats evermore sunlit 
ether ; that though all exhalation of lower 
life the heavenly stars still shine into our 
bosoms !” 


DEPARTED GENIUS. 


WE print in another portion of this num- 
ber of our Monthly a paper written by a man 
of genius upon another man of genius: a 
sketch of our earliest American novelist, 
Cares Brockxpen Brown, by that wild, 
meteoric writer, Lrpparp, one who in life 
was the target of much abuse, and in death 
the subject of much misrepresentation. We 


knew how well, as a warm-hearted, deeply- 
religious, earnest man, whose ideal of life 
was higher than the wretched standard 
that he encountered; a man of strong 
loves and strong hates; in effect, a man 
of genius, who, had he lived beyond 
the incongruities of struggling youth, 
would have made his mark on our age 
and nation. During his brief literary 
career, he was the victim of harsh opinion 
and false measurement. Wrestling from 
childhood with iron adversity, an enthu- 
siast in love of the beautiful and veneration 
for the good, Lipparp was better than 
most of his critics. His season of court- 
ship was a dream of romance, and his 
married experience much like that de- 
scribed as David Copperfield, with his 
child-wife Dora. We knew him in his 
days of romance and reality; in his bitter 
bereavements of sister, wife, child, and in 
seasons of perhaps more terrible domestic 
anguish; and we knew him, at length, 
when he stood, in the prime of his years, a 
lonely, desolate mourner, over the hopes, 
joys, and memories of the past. The story 
that he died from softening of the brain is 
a malignant slander; he died, if such 
deaths can be, of that which killed 
BrockDEN Brown—a “ broken heart.” 

In April of the year in which he died, 
he said to us one day, in his earnest way: “I 
shall die soon. I wish I could live till the 
June flowers blossom!” This was at the | 
old Irving House, New York; and poor 
George was then apparently in fair health. 
“Nonsense,” we said, encouragingly— 
‘you shall live to see many a June in 
bloom.” ‘No, my friend!’ he replied, 
with one of his strange solemn looks, “I 
shall not live. I am a man without a hope!” 

And so he passed away. June came, 
and the roses of June bloomed over his 
grave. He sleeps near Philadelphia. He 
ought to lie in the deep woods of that 
quiet Wissahikon, which he loved so 
well; the scene of his marriagg—under 
the old trees, and overlooking the waters, 
to which his wierd pen gave new beauty 
and interest. Philadelphia ought to do 
tardy justice to the memory of two of her 
sons whose rare genius was neglected 
during their lives. 





